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0A Christmas Greeting Page: CHICAGO, DECEMBER 1, 1922 


To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


Christmas Greeting to you, one and all. 


“What shall we have for the 1922 Christmas dinner?” will soon be a “burning” 
question, not only in the home, but in Domestic Science classes all the way from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and from Boston to San Francisco. Here are just 
a few “Reliable Recipes” that will be suggestive to wife, teacher, student. And these 
same recipes will surely help you produce some dainty dishes worthy of any 
Christmas menu. 

1% cups sifted white flour 1 
11% cups sifted whole wheat flour 2 teaspoons sugar 
14 cup chopped nut meats 1% cups sweet milk 

3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three times, add the other ingredients 
and mix thoroughly with a spatula or the rounding side of mixing spoon. Put in 
ungreased pan and bake one hour in slow oven. It makes much better bread if baked 
in the round corrugated pans. 


CHOCOLATE COCOANUT CAKE 


314 cups pastry flour 3% level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
1%4 cups sifted granulated sugar Powder 
% cup butter 1 cup milk 
4 egg whites 
Sift flour, then. measure; add baking powder; sift three times, and set aside. 
Cream butter and add sugar thoroughly; add milk and flour alternately; beat well, 
then fold in well-beaten whites. Bake in two layers from 25 to 30 minutes. 
FILLING 
Melt two squares of unsweetened 
chocolate 
1 cup sugar 


level teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon flour 
1 cup sweet milk 


Yolks of 2 eggs 
Cook all together in double boiler until thick; take from fire and stir in % cup 


cocoanut; when cold put between layers and on top; sprinkle cocoanut on top of cake. 


LEMON CREAM PIE 
4 eggs 2 heaping tablespoons flour 


The grated rind and juice of 1 cup sugar 
2 lemons 1% cups boiling water 

Beat the yolks and whites of the eggs separately. ‘To the beaten yolks add the 
sugar, flour, lemon juice and rind, and lastly the boiling water. Cook in a double 
boiler and when it begins to thicken, add to it one-half of the beaten whites. Stir 
this in thoroughly and let it cook until it is as thick as desired. 

Use the remainder of the whites of the meringue on top of pie. After your 
custard has cooled, fill a baked shell of pie paste, pile the meringue on top, and bake 
in a very slow oven until the meringue is brown. 


SNOW BALLS 
1% cup butter 


up sugar 2% cups flour 
cur é 
level teaspoons Calumet Baking % cup milk 
Powder 4 egg whites 
Cream the butter and sugar, add the milk, and flour and baking powder, sifted 
together. Then the egg whites, beaten until stiff. Steam in buttered cups 35 minutes. 


Serve with fruit preserves. 
NEW YORK ICE CREAM 


Two cups milk, 3 cups cream, 1 cup sugar, 1 pinch salt, yolks of 4 eggs, 1 table- 
spoon gelatine, 1 tablespoon vanilla or lemon extract. Make a custard of the milk, 


sugar, eggs and salt. Bring it to a boil. Remove from the fire and add the gelatine, 
melted in a little warm water, cool, strain and flavor. Whip the cream, add it to the 
custard and freeze after it has become cold. 


Y ours for a Merry Christmas, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


4100-4128 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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“On the Manufacture 
of A Teacher’s Flat Top 
Desk” 


The title of a 
Book which deals 
with the machine 

operations in- 

volved in the 
manufacture of a 

Teacher’s desk 
and School Fur- 
niture in general. 

Illustrated with 

many pictures 

showing the 
correct procedure 
in operating the 
various machines. 

A Book the 
teacher will wel- 
come because of 
its practical value 


in his class work. 


Write for a Copy--No Charge 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Universal Desk 


An adjustable movable desk which 
is practically indestructible with its 
frame and supports of heavy gauge 
seamless steel tubing, electrically 
welded into an unbreakable unit. The 
peer of all desks. Comfortable, 


Durable, Economical, Guaranteed Un- 


conditionally. Write for catalog. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Everything for Schools 
~ 985 MarKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
222-224 So. Los ANGELEs ST. 
LOS ANGELES 



























The Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountain 


makes possible for every child a clean 
cool fresh drink of water. It does away 
with the dangerous common drinking 
cup. 


A fountain of health for schools that 


do not have running water. 


Write for Complete Information 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Everything for Schools 


985 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 So. Los ANGELEs ST. 


LOS ANGELES 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 





Language-tre raw material of Print- 


ing is language—any language. Through the art 


of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 


ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 


racy is aroused by means of printing. The 


sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 


spelling through type composition. 


Grammar-avstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 


Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 


Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation—coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-the mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-rreehana and Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-tme theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puituips, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 
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Vocational Education Convention in Cass Technical High School, 
troit, Michigan, November 29th to December 2nd, 1922. 
Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Enriches Education 





HE spirit of modern methods of education has 

found its way into every school, and studies 

have taken on so many interesting phases that 
it has become well nigh impossible for a teacher to 
collect adequate supplementary material from sources 
at her command. Her prime need is comprehen- 
sive, carefully selected, well organized material— 
both text and illustration—on every school subject 
and related branches. Above all, the material must 
be in teachable form. So rich and varied is the range 
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ts made to tell its full story. This is practical visual 
education. A class which every day supplements jis 
knowledge with this type of fresh information {inds 
education as easy and pleasant as it is valuable. 

Gathered together in one comprehensive article 
and immediately accessible is abundant materia! {or 
problem-projects on many aspects of railway trans. 
portation. (Here the teacher is aided by a separate 
section prepared by William B. Owen, President of 
the N. E. A., on the practical problem-project. 

No teacher will overlook or fail to see the 
value of the tabloid statement which accom- 
panies the article (reproduced at left in full 
size). This is the character of the text, the es- 
sence of the matter, the points gathered to- 
gether which study will develop. But it is not 
a dry resume; it is the brief, attractive state- 
ment of the real, vital function of the railroad 
in the complex life of today. Read it to the 
class, or have the class read it; then discuss 
it as it develops in the article, and the edu- 
cation of the class will develop also, unforced 
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+ 4 a tena ° ek 
; ¥ | This tabloid information summarizing every 
at 4 ; ~ ais oni 
rs important article in the encyclopedia is only 
4! | one of the many and varied advances that 
'y LITTLE over a hundred years ago, the stagecoach, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has made; 
¢ wagon, canal-boat, and sailing ship were theonlymeans jy) but they all tend to the one goal—the goal 
}4 Of transportation. Cities were dependent upon the sur- \j that we are all seeking—education that is 
*¥ rounding countryside for food, and when they reached " | irresistible 
Ki a certain size they had to stop growing, because food 4 : 
,4: could not be found for more. Today every little village 4) «Pp I 
Ny draws upon the entire world for its subsistence. The 4 96 age llustrated 
fi people of an Iowan hamlet eat wheat grown in Dakota, +} Book FRE We will send to any 
} . . . “oe . . I teacher, free, on appli 
L4 fruit from California, Louisiana rice, and Baltimore 4 nities a Ob: aedie WR Gianna siete of tent 
hy B h h d te New En land clothin v4 ca i mS YJO- page va com aining sampic pages ol ext 
i], oysterss they wear shoes made t , giana, 9 {j with halftone and color illustrations which wil! give 
jy from Chicago, and use lumber cut in Washington. For 4 some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton's 
4, most of this change we can thank the railroad, the great C Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 
'¥ agency that has done more than any other single factor { ' 
A, nt tan eae ; + 
ty to make modern civilization possible. ip Book of Problem - Projects 
LAL A FREE as completely worked out by practical 
hy v1 educators. 
Di h J} 
He | 
Hesesees SS ree 6 SPECIAL OFFER 
eh A Rit i A Ph AWD SS, et at nt th en — 
. : To any teacher or school executive who desires to purchase or 
ofa subject in the modern schoolroom that only an recommend these books for purchase, we will send the complete 
encyclopedia can cover the field; but it must be an _ set, all charges prepaid. This is your opportunity to examine a 


entirely new kind of an encyclopedia. 

The great educators who planned Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia employed the psychological law 
of interest in all headlines, pictures, captions, and 
text with the result that these books offer abundant, 
vital and interesting material for every school need. 
Consider one example: Railroads, a subject almost 
never adequately developed in grade-schools. 

Above, in thumbnail reproduction, is the beginning 
of the article which deals with the significant aspects 
of railroads. In eleven consecutive pages all the de- 
tails necessary for study are presented, but presented 
in an entirely human and teachable fashion. The 
article begins with a title that crystallizes education 
into an interesting form, and through a wealth of 
illustration that interest is maintained on every page. 
In twelve halftone illustrations, every step in the 
development of railroads is pictured; and by means 
of a specially written legend below it, every picture 


set of books which cost $450,000. If these books fail to mee 
your fullest expectations, slip them into the container in ch 
they arrived, and return them to us within two weeks 


Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. If you wish to 
the complete set of eight volumes on two weeks’ trial, in te 
your request in the margin of this page below the coupor 


iF. E. COMPTON & CO. 


I 
| 58 E. Washington St., Chicago i 
5 Gentlemen: ‘ un | 
Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your book'! 
I of Problem-Projects and your 96-page book of sample p j 
i from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. I understana | 
I may keep these books and that this request does »o! I 
I obligate me in any way. I 
8a, 
i Name i 
i 
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| HOME OFFICE 
U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 





Denver, Colo. 


We Place You In The Better Positions .°. Our reputation is national, 
Se —<——~ + our service unexcelled 
ITA CAMA ENA Ee 3RANCH OFFICES 
Portland, Ore. 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
AGENCY 
Lumber Exchange, 
508 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 230 Rialto Building 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Berkeley, California 
We Specialize in the Promotion of Teachers from Small to Large Schools 
tegistration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
ther Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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The Agency you will eventually jon Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
No registration fee Correspondence invited 
1. M. HAHN ) 


-Managers Phone Berkeley 811 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker }5 


Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 
Berkeley, California 
t 








Oakland’s Largest Home Bank 


For ycur convenience, The Oakland Bank has established branches in the main 
business centers throughout this city. 


The Oakland Bank 


(Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings) 


Commercial Savings Trust Safe Deposit 
1511-—M65. I2TH & BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 






Train Yourself for A $10,000 Position 


LEARN AT HOME BY THE NEW WALHAMORE METHOD 


| Different from all other plans of correspondence instruction. Lessons positively revised 
und kept up-to-date every month. New material fits loose-leaf filing records. Students 
are equipped to step out into the business world with the ability to meet present day 
problems as they exist. Complete courses in BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGEMENT, RETAIL SALESMANSHIP, PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALISM, AD- 
VERTISEMENT WRITING, MAIL ORDER MERCHANDISING, NEWSPAPER CORRES- 
PONDENCE, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, JOURNALISM, FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING, and 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. Our instructors have been selected from the best and every 
effort made to render a personal service of great value to all students. Tuition rates are 
exceptionally attractive. Write for booklet, mentioning course in which your are 
interested. Address, 


THE WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 





‘The only real stereopticon advance in 
25 years” 
Does away with the old cumbersome, 
antiquated lantern-slide holder 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 
FOR 

PROJECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES. 
Equipped with Spencer transposer for handling 
the slides, pronounced “the nearest equal to the 
double dissolver ever attained in a single stere- 
opticon.” Mazda bulb illuminant attachable to 
any 110 volt house circuit. Catalog Free 
Prompt Delivery. 

SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 


Dissecting 


SPENCER? Instruments, SPENCER 


Photo Lenses, 


|BUFTALO | Optical Glass, 


Ete. 



















Physicians Know 


that itis both refreshing and invigor- 
ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


Horsiord’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant efficacious tonic for the 
brain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 
readily assimilated and quickly bene- 
ficial in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Rh. |. 
1B-48 5-18 


417 Market Street San Francisco 














Principals Librarians Teachers 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT it is cheaper to rebind your text books than it is to replace 
them with new copies ? 


THAT a rebound book will outwear five new copies ? 
THAT several High Schools are sending their books to us each year? 


THAT our books are sewed and bound in accordance with the 
approved specifications of the American Library Association ? 









THAT each book is guaranteed to give satisfaction ? 
THAT we would be mighty glad to hear from you? 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK CO. 
Library Bookbinders 
“WE KNOW HOW” 


39 BATTERY STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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“To every man there openeth 
A way, and Ways, and a Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the 
High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low; 
And in between on the misty flats 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go.” 
Selected 
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serious reflection. President Burton of the 
University of Minnesota, in some com- 
parison of the East and the West, is quoted 

as saying, in substance: 
“The good old fiery West of the ‘shootings- 
up,’ of rustlers and_ vigilantes, 


T WO recent newspaper editorials challenge 


GOING TO seems as remote as the Hittites. 
COLLEGE The West is full of scholars, 

universities, libraries, students, 
writers, art, literature, science. It produces 


most of our novelists and poets and magazines 
of pure poetry;” and that “in all its educa- 
tional methods and ideals” the West takes 
literature seriously, in “comparison” with the 
East. That is, there is none of the half-baked 
sophistication, juvenile cynicism, indifference, 
not a pose but an acquired habit, almost an in- 
stinct, among Eastern students. Concerning the 
character of the student body, also, President 
Burton said that, “‘as a teacher of literature for 
many years in a large Western university, I will 
merely testify that the response is so eager, 
quick and cordial as to be very wine to the 
teacher’s heart. It makes the attempt to in- 
duce a love of books positively thrilling, an 
adventure rather than a task. If the hour is 
up, they say “Go on.’ If a class has been 
missed, they ask you to make it up. Such 
miracles are not duplicated in the East in my 
observation.” Coming from a man born and 
bred in New England (Hartford) such senti- 
ment cannot be considered prejudiced. 

(he second reference is to the over-crowd- 
ing of the Colleges and Universities, by non- 
educable young men. It was noted that if 4!/2 
per cent of the war draft individuals were of 
superior ability; and if an additional 9 per 
cent were capable of an average record in 
colege; and if these ratios be representative 
‘ all youth from 17 to 23 years of age; there 
would be found three quarters of a million 


highly educable youth. One third that number 
were found in all of the colleges of the country 
in 1921. No, there are not too many men in 
the Universities, nor women. Maybe it were 
truer to say that in drag-net fishing to recruit 
the Enrollments, certain unfit have been caught 
with the fit. It would be rash to deny that, 
in the aggregate, there are many of the former 
group; hundreds of men, and fewer women, 
who get little out of the four years’ offerings. 
They are neither students, nor industrious, nor 


ambitious. But the percentage belonging to 


this class is relatively small when the entire 
registration is considered. If these be the facts 
there is needed some more efficient means than 
yet exists to discover the fit and eliminate the 
undesirables. But there is another phase of 
the problem, that can not escape observation 
in a democracy such as ours. Two convictions 
are strong in American minds: first that every 
individual shall have free access to all the 
education he can assimilate; and second, that 
a college is not merely a degree-giving insti- 
tution. All of the educational institutions must 
be open to all, to be used according to the 
several student abilities, for a longer or shorter 
term; and if the current teaching of the colleges 
is not adjustable to these conditions, then the 
teaching needs change. 

The primary difficulty is not that there are 
so many students of mediocre ability in the 
class rooms, but that there are so many, too 
many there who have an aversion to both 
learning and industry, the incurable dawdlers, 
incurious of their future, spongers of time and 
home, the mentally capable but water-logged 
and drifting. Some way will be found to relieve 
institutions of these and, in a liberal way, meet 
the needs of all others. The academic degree 


is just an incident in the management of a 


R. G. B. 


college. 
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ORD comes as we go to press of the 
WCW cs of the schools of Santa Cruz, 

this because of unwillingness of the 
school trustees to be held responsible for ac- 
cidents to children on the school grounds or in 
the school building. This situation is brought 
about owing to a recent 
ruling of Attorney General 
Webb. A pupil in a school 
in one of our mountain 
counties was injured recently in a swing on 
the play ground, causing death. A ruling was 


requested on the case, bringing the decision 
that school trustees and school boards may be 
held responsible for mishaps. Several members 
of boards of trustees throughout the state are 


reported to have resigned and others threaten 
to do so. 


It is quite proper that school officers should 
be expected to look after the health and safety 
of the children. They should see that the 
walks and fences and play ground apparatus 
are in good repair, that danger does not 
threaten from fire, and that there is thrown 
around the children every possible provision 
for safety. It was to safe-guard the life and 
limb of the child that the present law was 
enacted. But there is a limit to all things. 
It was evidently not the intention of the law 
to hold school trustees responsible for all ac- 
tions and mishaps upon the school grounds. 
The interpretation now placed by the Attorney 
General promises to result in needless com- 
plaints and accusations, with possible suits and 
litigations. Honorable Will C. Wood advises 
school boards to continue their functions; and 
that the opinion of the Attorney General is the 
accepted interpretation of the common law of 
“responsibility for negligence” only; but 
promises an inquiry as to the extent of its 
application, and an early official opinion from 
the State Educational Department. 

The Sierra Educational News sympathizes 
fully with those who are injured, and with 
members of their families; but under the 
present ruling, a school board member is fully 
justified in retiring from public service. 

We have frequently during the past dozen 


INTERPRETING 
SCHOOL LAW 


years advocated a change of policy such that 
the school law should receive interpretation not 
through the office of the Attorney General, by: 
through the Department of Public Instruction. 
We insist that the time has now come to act. 
In the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
an attorney acting as an assistant in his office, 
and under his direction, should be vested the 
power to interpret law as applied to the schools 
of the state. Decision through the State Sup 
erintendent’s office should be final and subject 
to review or appeal only by the Supreme Court 
of the State. Here is a constructive piece of 
work to be undertaken by the California 
Council of Education. A committee should be 
appointed to investigate and report. A. H. C. 


éé O settle our difficulties, national and 
“T internatonal we have recourse to con- 
ferences. At these conferences we 

have many men, many interests, many opinions 
—but we have no scientific knowledge. It is 
a familiar truism that the war was won by the 
enlistment of scientific workers. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, 

SOLVING on the other hand, that 
PROBLEMS political conditions have 
GOVERNMENTAL become steadily worse 
since the war, because 

there has been no scientific knowledge available 
which might be applied in dealing with political 
problems. In this field, all we have for our 
guidance is opinion—and the supposed ad- 
vantage of a political party. We have some 
scientific knowledge of the relations of atoms, 
none of the relations of men.” In a similar 
strain James Harvey Robinson, in his “The 
Mind in the Making:” “In the achievements 
of students of nature during the past few cen- 
turies their thought has been astoundingly 
effective in adding to our knowledge of the 
universe, from the highest nebula to the tiniest 
atom; moreover, this knowledge has been so 
applied as to well-nigh revolutionize human 
affairs. But the knowledge of man and the 


springs of his conduct, of his relation to his 
fellow-men, singly or in groups, and the felici- 
tous regulation of human intercourse in the in- 
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terest of harmony and fairness, have made no 
such advance.” Financial mis-handling, mu- 
nicipal mismanagement, ill-assorted legislation, 
conflicting public interests, class conflicts, tem- 
porizing in public works, policies without vision 
in state and local business, and bungling in the 


control of malefactors and the impotent—are 
typical experiences revealing man’s incom- 
petence to deal with human affairs with the 
seriousness of purpose and definiteness of ob- 
jectives common in the investigation and con- 
duct of material forces and phenomena. A 
successful business man said recently, speaking 
of political and civic mismanagement,—‘Stu- 
dents have made the physical life of the least- 
favored citizen comfortable and rich, in his 
knowledge and use of material instrumentali- 
ties. Why should not like human ingenuity, 
the acumen of the trained mind, with scientific, 
tested analysis of conditions solve these civic 
and administrative problems, also, of society 
and government?” With an easy conquest of 
electrons and the air, man seems to stand help- 
less before the tangle of his own group be- 
The author of Mind in the Making 
says further, “Aristotle’s treatises on Astron- 
omy and Physics and his notions of genera- 
tion and decay, and of chemical processes, have 
long gone by the board, but his politics and 
ethics are still revered.” We have learned the 
one lesson; the other ought not to be beyond 
us. In a republic, the equivalence of citizen 
and ruler, equal justice in business, safe-guard- 
ing official acts, public uses of the people’s 
money, the balancing of group and individual 
nghts, paternalism and initiative,— are all quite 
as certainly matters of search and research as 
are the laws and applications of mechanics, 
the forms and mutations of physical life, the 
phenomena of the chemical laboratory, or the 
nature and healing of disease. But man knows 
more of all these and uses his knowledge to 
better advantage, than of statecraft, or munici- 
pal housekeeping, or economic laws, or the 
function of the expert, or the human meanings 
of labor, or guiding youth into a safe adult- 
hood: Yet those without these are meaning- 
less. Teachers of whatever order of instruc- 


havior: 


sree 


tion will find this matter within their province. 
These are the citizenship objectives of the 
knowledges, the culture, the skills and the ap- 
preciations for which the school stands. The 
open mind, the will to know, the impersonal 
pursuit of determining social facts and abiding 
interpretations, and the eschewing of make- 
shifts and temporizing policies in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, should be the purpose 
of the statesman, not less than like purposes 


rule with the scientist in his field. R. G. B. 
LU ise guise of a Single Tax proposal, 


there will come before the voters of 

the state at the November election, a 
proposal dangerous in the highest degree. It 
is a vicious attack upon the initiative. In brief, 
it is proposed to increase the percentage of 
signatures necessary to place 


NUMBER 27 an initiation proposal before 
ON THE the people from 8 per cent to 
BALLOT 15 per cent of the voters. 


Plausible arguments are used 
to show that a danger lies in permitting a mat- 
ter to come up on so few as 8 per cent of 
signatures. 


The powerful and selfish interests back of 
this proposal have laid their groundwork well. 
These enemies of popular government realize 
fully the advantages of the present law to the 
people of the state. They see clearly that had 
it been necessary to secure 15 per cent of 
signatures, rather than 8 per cent, at the time 
Amendment No. 16 was placed before the 
people, that the task would have been made 
doubly difficult for those who had at heart the 
best interests of the children and the schools. 
More money, time and energy must be spent 
to secure this added number of signatures and 
with the opposition that comes through organ- 
izations strongly intrenched and financed, it 
might be well-nigh impossible to secure the 
adequate number. 

In states where there is in force a law such 
as the one we have at present in California, 
they find, as we do, that it works admirably. 
8 per cent of signatures is sufficient. Two 
years ago a proposal to defeat the purposes of 


28s 
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the initiative was voted down decisively. This 
year twice as many votes should be cast against 
the proposal, silencing the matter for all time. 

Attention is called to the article by Hon. 
Will C. Wood in our October issue, page 473, 
this under title “Vote It Down.” This state- 
ment sets forth clearly the purposes of the 
present law, what it has enabled us to do and 
why Amendment 27, as it will appear upon the 
ballot, is a dangerous measure. Reprints of 
this article are being circulated throughout the 


state. Vote Amendment 27 down. A. H. C. 


7 HE great increase of high school regis- 


tration is matter for both encouragement 

and serious questioning of benefits. If 
it should prove to mean continuous schooling 
for four years by eager youth, the situation 
is full of promise. Even three, or two, addi- 
tional years may measure 
the difference between a 
life of purposed self-edu- 
cation, and a mere passive, 
unambitious existence; between years of active 
civic interests and an isolated struggle. Let it 
be said that the body of our high school stu- 
dents belong to the group of earnest, qualifying 
youth, 

In most high schools, there are found rep- 
resentatives of two other types to whom the 
benefits of four years of formal study are 
problematic—the aimless or indifferent, the 
pleasure lovers, neither fitting for, nor thinking 
of, a future, and careless of all activities whose 
aim is yonder. These are to be won over by 
the example of the first class, the spirit of the 
school, wise comradeship in the teacher and a 
growing maturity. Coupled with their growth, 
the lessons of the school may be the beginning 
of a new order, and learning become attractive. 


OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The second of these minor groups comprises 
those who are not lesson-minded, who are of 
the active, not reflective type, and for whom the 
traditional curriculum is poorly suited. It is 
equally idle to attempt to make a skilled work- 
man of a book-minded, studious lad; and to 
fix a scholarly taste in the boy of doing pro- 
clivities. To provide “equal opportunities for 


all” has more than a geographical significance. 
The triple problem of the high school implies 
giving a comprehensive training to those who 
know and want to know; to arouse those who 
can, but do not; and to fit orderly constructive 
exercises to the training of the non-culture. 
loving, but often capable, achieving membeys 
of the third group. The first function was 
generally well-performed by the old academies 
and the traditional high schools to which 4 
picked class of young people were attracted 
The second has always depended and must 
depend, upon the teacher of 
adolescent understanding. 


vision and 
To meet the needs 
of the third, almost a complete reorganization 
of the secondary curriculum and system has 
become necessary. For all three groups the 
problem has been complicated by the enormous 
increase of numbers demanding admittance at 
the schools. Both absolutely and relatively the 
number of the indifferent ones is greater, and 
modern standards of occupational fitness have, 
of necessity, introduced discord into the ma- 
chinery of the established schools. It would 
be strange if this increasing attendance should 
not bring in many who are found unsuitable 
to any customary provisions. The obligation 
of the school is to readjust its teaching to the 
varying needs of so conglomerate a class. 


R. G. B. 


T the present writing the support of the 
A proposed issue of $12,000,000 of bonds 


for school purposes, mainly buildings 
and sites, in San Francisco would seem to be 
unanimous. The education department, the 
board of supervisors, many civic organizations 


and the general _ public 
SAN FRANCISCO unite in recognizing the 


SCHOOL BONDS need, and are in accord 
as to the means of meeting 
it. Since 1906 the possible income of the 


city has been wholly inadequate. San Fran- 


cisco has some substantial and_ thoroughly 
modern school buildings; but many others date 
from before the fire, even long before, and 
even though well preserved may be unsuited 
to present requirements. School sites are small. 
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These are matters 
of common knowledge among patrons, and stim- 


Equipments are meager. 


ulate interest in the present movement. The 
only doubt that has arisen lies in the query 
whether the pay-as-you-go plan might not be 
wiser. But even the advocates of this plan 
recognize that with less than one-tenth of the 
present buildings only fairly satisfactory, the 
replacing of the others from building taxes 
alone would extend over too many years, and 
the department could not hope to overtake their 
That one of the four or five richest 
cities in the country, and with no heavy bonded 
indebtedness should hesitate on this school-bond 
proposition is unthinkable. It will be carried, 
not to save local self-respect and because De- 
troit, Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles and 
other places have ventured on millions for their 
schools; but because the commercial metropolis 
of the state can not afford to hazard its pres- 


needs. 


ent prosperity and its future through any 
neglect of the means of making a city of 
homes, of intelligence, of law-abiding citizens, 
and an increasing population. 

The schools are among the instruments for 
realizing these purposes. On November 7, every 
registered voter in San Francisco should support 
the bond measure at the polls. R. G. B. 


HE idea of extra-mural instruction by 
“| she educational institutions originated, 

probably, with Professor James Clark of 
Cambridge University, England. He lectured 
to non-resident adults in the middle sixties. 
The system was officially adopted by Cam- 
bridge in 1873, by London 
University in 1876, by Ox- 
ford in 1885, and by a volun- 
tary Society in Philadelphia 
in 1890. Dr. Barrows thinks “the greatest 
sinzle stride in education made in the century 
is his new departure for adult education.” This 
goes a step beyond the content of William 
Hawley Smith’s neat slogan, “All the children 
of all the people,” for it calls for an education 


for the children AND the people. These re- 


\DULT 
EDUCATION 


flections are suggested by the words of a recent 


address by Professor Leon J. Richardson, Di- 


rector of the Division of University Extension 
at Berkeley. Professor Richardson has recent- 
ly returned from a tour of English and con- 
tinental Universities, studying this problem of 
adult education as a primary purpose. He 
elaborated upon the systems in England, es- 
pecially: noting (1) the work of the Labor 
Colleges, (2) the University tutorial classes, 
and (3) University extension. Laborers make 
up the bulk of the attendance in all three 
groups; but the courses followed are liberal, 
for the most part, not vocational, including, 
beside industrial subjects, economics, history 
of institutions, accounting, literature, French 
and German. In the tutorial classes the work 
is even more cultural, including psychology, 
political science, ethics, logic, the theory of 
music, mathematic Greek, comparative re- 
ligions, etc., yet the members are laboring 
people and no credit is given for the work. 


IN THIS COUNTRY 

With reference to such work in the United 
States certain conclusions deserve to be noted. 

In a less homogeneous population, with vary- 
ing political ideals, different or indifferent edu- 
cation and civic experience, conflicting indus- 
trial and social standards, and tending to 
colonize in isolated city groups, the benefits of 
wide-spread and broadly conceived education 
for all classes are of incalculable importance. 

While society in America is not sharply set 
off into recognized distinct and non-associating 
classes, yet the occupations and antecedents 
of men keep them apart and the prevailing 
social consciousness is a class-consciousness. 
What is needed is not less technical training 
in the arts and skills of industry, but more of 
the generously human qualities that unite, not 
separate and estrange our common interests. 
A knowledge of the race’s up-coming,—its 
literature and story and_ institutions, the 
heritage of us all; of the contributions of all 
to the achievements and possessions and com- 
forts of all; and the moral codes‘ whose pro- 
tection and privileges all share tempers one’s 
individual and narrow class interests to a 


R. G. B. 


marked degree. 
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A KEENER AND MORE VIGOROUS SCHOOL 
CONSCIOUSNESS* 


L. P. FARRIS, Principal Marysville High School 
President C. T. A.—Northern Section 


“June Reports” for the preceding year, 

two weeks in search of new teachers, 
nineteen days in driving over the county in the 
interests of a union high school district, and a 
week (just before the opening of school, with 
the help of the entire faculty) working out 
programs, registering students, ordering sup- 
plies, renovating school rooms and equipment, 
incident to the opening of the fall term, I was 
greeted with this statement, made to me by a 
prominent citizen, on the Saturday prior to the 
Monday school opened: “Well, you will soon 
begin work again.” This and other such well- 
meant greetings have prompted me to feel that 
there is a dearth in school-consciousness. If 
we are to judge by appearances school-con- 
sciousness is at present, neither keen nor 
vigorous. 

The word school should mean more than a 
few material objects such as a school room, 
blackboard, flag pole and play grounds; it 
should mean even more than an aggregation 
of human beings, a group of children, a faculty 
of teachers. 

A keen and vigorous school-consciousness 
is one that is alert, acute and quick to per- 
ceive, embracing an open-minded, sympathetic 
diagnosis of the emotions, desires and be- 
haviors of children. One may be vigorous in 
consciousness, but may allow this vigor to 
find expression in an undirected way, so en- 
tirely devoid of thoughtful perception, as to 
be of little or no value to the situation in ques- 
tion. It is this undefined ability to know and 
appreciate the ever-changing mind of children, 
and a willingness to readjust school conditions 
to fit the occasion, that is much needed. The 
adult mind, that of teachers as well as parents, 
positive in its convictions, too often dogmatical- 
ly outlines the child’s career. This is often 
done hurriedly, before the child-mind, negative 
in quality, as sensitive as a photographic plate, 
has had sufficient time to be properly exposed. 
Mature minds, both of teachers and parents, 
unless they be alert students of the times, 
are more or less accustomed to a rigid routine 
of daily procedure, or program, which is whol- 


A FTER devoting ten days in closing up 


*Paper was read before convention of Parent 
Teacher Associations of Northern California, 
at Colusa. 





ly out of gear or non-sympathetic with the 
rapid and ever-changing child mind. Just as 
we find it difficult to readjust our modes of 
living to the highly specialized types of farm 
machinery, automobiles, highways, aeroplanes, 
submarines, subways, electrical appliances, 
labor conditions and the like, just so the 
sensitive child mind, being confronted with 
varied and gigantic exposures finds itself 
amidst turmoil as it first begins to form moral 
standards and other adjustments. 

In my opinion the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is an outgrowth of a nascent school-con- 
sciousness and its development is indirectly 
responsible for the unselfishness exemplified 
through this convention. We are here today, 
only that we may reaffirm the faith that is in 
us; in other words undergo a battery recharge, 
in order that we may return to our communi- 
ties with new vigor and determination. 

Parents are stockholders in the schools, and 
organizations such as the Parent Teachers’ 
Association in which parents gather to study 
methods of increasing the dividends, need no 
justification! They are, rather the outstanding 
proofs that men and women are awakening 
to the necessity of a school-consciousness and 
in these organizations school-consciousness is 
evolving, slowly but surely, a school con: 
science. The owner of a ranch, bank or other 
business house is not regarded as a part of an 
“interference club’ when he comes close up 
to study methods for improvement. On the 
other hand the owner of the ranch would not 
be content with a casual glance at the fence 
around the ranch; neither would the owner 
of a mercantile business be satisfied to pass 
by the store occasionally to observe the show 
windows. Progressive and thoughtful farmers 
and merchants suspend judgment concerning 
their managers and clerks until they have 
made a close study of their business methods, 
including both sides of the ledger, namely 
receipts and expenditures. Neither do they 
usually expect dividends to precede invest- 
ments. The same basic principles that guide 
business and other monetary merchandise 
should, and can be, made applicable to schools, 
civic pride and civic righteousness. 

Surely it is time for the American home and 
individual to throw off indifference to moral 
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education and to accept the responsibility in- 
herent in a school-consciousness. Providing 
our youth with effective moral training, arms 
children against the temptations of a vicious 
environment and lessens juvenile delinquency. 

The school is an organization of public con- 
cern. The child in the eyes of the civil law 
is a “ward of the state,”’ and his school merits 
the kind of public consciousness that we are 
asking for it. 

It is not unusual for a teacher to be: told 
by members of a community: “Go ahead; you 
are our educational expert; whatever you do 
is all right. I haven’t time to attend your 
meetings.” As an illustration of the incon- 
sistency and the apparent insincerity of the 
above expressions of confidence, we find some 
of the same persons who have not spent one 
hour in the school class room for years, 
strenuously opposing a school development 
program which may have been recommended 
by the self-same “educational expert” who on 
the day prior was lavishly complimented. 

However, much is being done through the 
departments of vocational training to stimu- 
late a growing school consciousness. While 
some parents seem to lament that “school is 
not as it was when they were boys,” others 
are demanding that their sons be taught to 
repair farm machinery, grind the valves of the 
Ford and make some scientific application of a 
study of agriculture and that their daughters 
know more about “home-making” as well as 
training in efficient salesmanship, office man- 
agement and clerkship. As an illustration of 
the increased interest in school attendance, 
due to vocational training, I mention Marys- 
ville. Ten years ago the population of Marys- 
ville was practically the same as today, while 
the high school enrollment has increased from 
128 to 320. 

But the “practical pendulum” may swing too 

In our process of education for life, leisure 
ind toil, I see two factors. First, that of the 
rakes, or self-restraint; second, that of fuel, 
- constructive initiative. The first factor, 
that of the brake, self-restraint or a restraint 

y an outside force such as a curfew bell, is 
nly negative, while fuel, a constructive po- 
tential, such as supervised play at leisure 
ours, is positive in character and a more 
reliable cure. Restraint by means of this 
negative factor “serves as a brake on the 
<omotor” and may prevent the car from run- 
ning away down hill, but does not help it in 

‘ing up hill, its value being only negative. 


While a constructive program, such as a plan 
for a boy’s or girl’s leisure time serves as a 
fuel or E M F that produces a development 
of climbing power, in proportion to the quality 
and amount of fuel applied. 

Inasmuch as a number of parents have either 
abdicated the throne of parental authority in 
favor of their children, or have been dethroned 
by their children and cannot retake their paren- 
tal prerogatives, it seems folly to consider a 
negative policy as adequate to meet the needs. 
Probably if they will try healthy, wholesome, 
positive substitutes they will find relief. Many 
talk the negative remedy because it requires 
no expenditure of time, energy or money. 

Edward Bok says: “Service for others is 
the acid test where many a man falls down.” 
He gives us a tragic picture in which a father 
became so completely a slave to his business 
that he had no time to be a father. He told 
of a lad of 20 years of age who ran home just 
over night from college to consult his father 
concerning a matter which to this particular 
boy at that age was very important, “a love 
affair.” He found his father talking with a 
business friend. The mother took the boy off 
to her room, the father saying he would be 
up shortly. But the father became so engrossed 
in the topic under discussion, that when 
he went up stairs at midnight, the boy tired 
of waiting had gone to bed. In the morning, 
father and son went to the city together; but 
the father had some “important papers to look 
over,” and the boy fearful of disturbing him 
and knowing that he would not secure his 
attention for the subject in mind, remained 
silent, and the two parted without the highly 
desired exchange of confidence. Too often the 
man has grown as it were to his desk, until 
as Charles Lamb says “the very wood has 
entered his soul.” 

The Parent Teachers’ Association has a real 
opportunity for service. With friendship, let 
me say I should like to see this association 
“function full up to its capacity,” and I be- 
lieve this can be more fully realized through 
a wider interpretation of the duties belonging 
to its committees. First, I should like to see 
the Hospitality Committee of the Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association include in their program the 
arrangement for room and board for the new 
teachers and out-of-town high school pupils 
who are coming to the community for the first 
time. Second, I should like to see the Recrea- 
tion Department of the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation “so tied in with the school teachers,” 
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administrators and other school officials that 
it would not only be possible but also im- 
perative that parents and teachers jointly 
supervise all social functions, in school or 
otherwise, provided of course only children of 
the school are involved. In most of our schools 
we now have girl’s advisors and class teachers, 
and my idea is that the school’s authority need 
not be lessened one bit, if there be a like 
committee of parents, appointed or elected by 
the Parent Teachers’ Association organization 
to serve in conjunction with the class teachers 
on class nights, whether it be for an out-of- 
town picnic, or dance, or party in the town hall. 
It does seem that such a body could promote 
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an “evergreen” organization for the girls, ¢al| 
it the “camp-fire girls” or whatever you wis} 
This is indeed needed. The auto has shifieq 
recreation from the home to the highway 
Mothers are no doubt often dazed in their 
helplesshess to readjust themselves to a line 
of action. 


Probably, if the school will give social func. 
tions more often and require that every gir| 
who attends bring one or both of her parents 
as “her ticket of admission” we shall in a way 
be offering a healthy, wholesome substitute for 
some of the vicious commercial recreation now 
abroad. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ENGLISH COURSE OF 
STUDY IN REGARD TO TIME APPORTIONMENT 


EVALINE DOWLING 
English Department, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 


may, first of all, group the various elements 

involved under two main heads, language 
and literature. We must next determine 
whether these two shall be taught together or 
separately, and then we must decide how much 
time should be alloted to each. 

In an attempt to do this, the following 
policy was drawn up last spring and was later 
adopted by the English Teachers’ Association 
and by the committee appointed to plan the 
Literature Course of Study for the secondary 
schools of Los Angeles: 


1. That through the six grades in the junior 
and senior high schools, English be regarded 
as consisting of two fundamental divisions, 
language and literature. 

2. That although compositions may be 
written in the literature classes and pieces of 
literature read in the language classes, the 
objectives sought shall be very different. 

3. That in the literature classes the objec- 
tives shall be, broadly speaking, the develop- 
ment of the desire to read good books and 
the inculcation of high ideals; that the com- 
positions in the literature classes shall be 
mainly for the purpose of ascertaining the 
student’s approach to these objectives; and 
that the student’s promotion shall depend on 
his power to appreciate literature. 

4. That in the language classes the ob- 
jectives shall be the development of correct- 
ness, ease, and power in oral and written self- 
expression; that the incidental pieces of litera- 
ture shall either stimulate thought by furnish- 
ing ideas, serve as models for original work, 
or shall be included for the sake of diversion; 
and that the student’s promotion shall depend 
upon his power to express himself in speech 
or writing, not on appreciation. 


| N planning an English Course of Study, we 


5. That definite minimum essentials, worded 


in terms of what the student shall be able to 
do, shall be decided upon for each term's 
work in each aspect in English. 

6. That no average grades shall be given 
in these diverse phases of English,- namely 
language and literature. 


This idea of the definite separation of 
language and literature was recommended by 
a committee appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association, whose report was published 
in the English Journal for November, 1913 
It was also recommended by the committee on 
English of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, a committee 
composed of nationally known superintendents, 
professors, and authors of textbooks on Eng- 
lish. The idea has also been advocated by 
Dr. Bobbitt of the University of Chicago, who 
spent three months of last winter in reorganiz- 
ing the Course of Study for the secondary 
schools of Los Angeles. 

If we have decided that language and litera- 
ture shall be separated, we must next consider 
the amount of time that shall be given to each. 
It is possible to have the students spend three 
or four days on literature and the remaining 
days on composition, but I favor devoting 
either ten weeks or a semester to each. At 
Jefferson High School we have the ten-week 
plan during the ninth and tenth grades and the 
semester plan during the eleventh and twelfth. 

When a student enters our tenth grade, for 
instance, he is given a very simple examina- 
tion based on the previously accepted list of 
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nimum essentials in spelling, grammar, and 
mposition. This fall he will be tested also 
in power to get thought from the printed page 
ind in oral reading. If he seems capable of 
loing very good work, he is placed in a B-10 
Literature class; if he manifests only average 
bility he is placed in a B-10 Language class; 
d if he is below standard he will be placed 
a special class and not allowed to go on 
ntil he has made up his deficiency. 
\t the end of the first ten weeks, the student 
the B-10 Literature class who has satisfac- 
torily completed the work, goes right on with 
the class into B-10 Language, and the student 
who has reached the standard for his grade 
in B-10 Language goes right on with his class 
into B-10 Literature. The student who has 
failed to reach the standard repeats the work 
immediately by transferring to the class meet- 
ing the same period that is just about to begin 
the work in which he has failed. The student 
receives one-half credit for each quarter's 
work that is satisfactory. 
No one is more conscious than I of the ob- 
iections to this plan that might be raised. 
They are as follows: 1. This plan is entirely 
impracticable in small high schools. 2. As the 
iilures in grammar or in composition are 
isually more numerous than those in literature, 
tends to make the new classes organized at 
the end of ten weeks very unequal in size. 
\Ve try to overcome this by transferring those 
the smaller classes to other groups and by 
lividing the larger classes into two sections. 
lowever, it is seldom necessary for us to do 
his. 3. It puts together excellent students 
that are taking up language, let us say, for 
ie first time and the poorer students that 
: repeating. 4. The changing of the students’ 
‘ograms involves a great deal of time and 
ibor for all concerned. 
Of course, all of these objections could be 
itirely overcome if the entire school were 
ranized on the ten-week plan, which, by the 
would, I am sure, prove very beneficial 
the teaching of mathematics or the foreign 
nguages. Even without this reorganization, 


however, I am convinced that the ten-week 
unit plan is the best for us at Jefferson for the 
following reasons: 1. It is an agreement with 
the general tendency in education toward the 
organization of short-unit courses. 2. It en- 
ables the teacher to concentrate on one phase 
of English at a time, to work consciously to- 
ward a definite goal, and to measure each 
student’s progress toward that goal. 3. It 
recognizes that training to develop mastery 
in the use of the tools of expression for prac- 
tical purposes is different from training to 
develop an appreciation of the right kind of 
literature to be used in moments of leisure. 
4. It preserves continuity in the reading of a 
piece of literature. 5. It prevents too detailed 
an analysis of pieces of literature, for those 
literary models studied in the composition 
classes would seldom consist of more than 
three or four paragraphs, selected to _ illus- 
trate a certain principle, and would not be 
thought of as literary wholes. 6. It saves the 
student’s time, as he needs to repeat only the 
part in which he fails. 7. It prevents the 
teacher’s basing the composition work almost 
exclusively on literature, and provides oppor- 
tunity for the student to receive careful drill 
in the forms of practical composition writing 
and speaking which he will use in the world 
outside the classroom. It enables’ the 
teacher actually to teach the principles of 
composition and to take class time for con- 
ference with individual pupils instead of com- 
pelling her merely to assign a composition and 
correct the mistakes. 

While I do not propose this scheme as an 
absolute panacea for all the woes incidental 
to the teaching of English, and while I cheer- 
fully acknowledge that many excellent teachers 
achieve splendid results by entirely different 
methods, I do know that the separation of 
language from literature has proved very 
beneficial at Jefferson High School and would, 
I believe, be an interesting experiment in 
other places even if done on the semester 
plan. 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


BERTHA E. WELLS, Los Angeles 
Assistant Supervisor, Practice Teaching, University, Southern Branch 


f~' UPERVISION of Rural Schools as _ pro- 
vided for by our last legislature should 
react most favorably in various ways 
pon the educational life of our state. In the 


first place, this supervision should determine 
for the Teachers’ Colleges and other institu- 
tions of training, whether or not the training 
they provide their graduates is adequate and 
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enables them to meet the educational needs 
of the community in which they will serve. 

The superintendents, principals and trustees 
are not concerned particularly as to how much 
economics, higher mathematics and French 
their prospective rural school teachers know, 
but judge them rather on their ability to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic and other subjects 
of the school curriculum. 

Until training institutions make rural teach- 
ing more attractive, country schools will con- 
tinue to draw those less efficient, the less in- 
terested and keep them con- 
tented and with definite purposes they must 
be trained to perceive and meet the country 
problems and escape continued failures. These 
demand the best 
There is a 


migratory. To 


trained workers procurable. 
prevalent idea that inexperienced 
teachers should offer experience in rural teach- 
ing before applying for a position in city 
Far better for the teacher to get her 
experience in a city school where she 
has available guidance at every turn, than in 


a rural school where 


schools. 
first 


all the problems of or- 
ganization, of the community, and of teaching 
many grades, confront simultaneously. 
Unquestionably the earries nothing 
beneficial to this after she has 
utterly failed in rural situation 
successfully. 

Supervision should also gradually eliminate 
the weaker members of the teaching profes- 
sion, and establish in rural communities a bet- 
ter trained teachers with higher 
standards of teaching and a broader educa- 
tional outlook. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of trustees and county superin- 
tendents to seek the advice of the trained 
supervisor in selecting teachers and in pass- 
ing judgment upon the qualifications and ef- 
ficiency of those they have already placed. 
Again, teachers who have not kept in touch 
with modern educational ideas become dis- 
couraged when exposed to the standards and 
expectations of the supervisors and drop out 
of the profession of their own volition. The 
advice of an expert in the ordering of books 
and equipment will not only save public money, 
but will help to expend it for worthwhile ma- 
terial. She should be able and ready to furnish 
suggestions for supplemental reading, home 
reading, school furniture, educational seatwork, 
and school supplies of all kinds. 

In this rehearsal of some of the most out- 
standing problems and needs of the rural 
schools, institutions of training may find food 
for thought, and prospective rural school 


her 

teacher 
city work 

meeting the 


corps of 


supervisors may be able to equip thems: 
better to meet these most pressing nerjs 
Most of the prevalent errors, inadequacies, on 
failures are common to the majority of 
teachers regardless of where they have 
ceived their training. Few, if any, Teac! 
Colleges or Universities are sending out te 
ers able to cope with the non-English spea 
problem, a problem which is present to ¢ 
degree in practically every rural school in : 
state. What is done with these little p 
whom the compulsory education laws force 
our schools? Ordinarily they sit and listen 
year while the English speaking 
acquire the art of reading. Many teachers 
will point to the group of foreigners in t! 
first grade classes with the remark, “Those 
‘repeaters’ 
language.” 


children 


because they didn’t know 
Most of these teachers do not knoy 
how to teach them the language; and how a! 
important it is that they speak English be! 
attacking the formal reading work, and neither 
the teacher nor the local school officers realiz 
the expense of retardation. When these chi! 
dren are not in recitation little hands are kept 
busy with splints, pegs and colored paper 
things for which they feel no need and in 
which they have no interest. Is it any wonder 
that they leave school just as soon as the law 
allows them to do so? The supervisor’s first 
duty is to reorganize the classes, segregating 
the non-English speaking children and provid. 
ing suggestions and material for oral English 
work. However, the supervisor's time is too 
limited to train teachers for this important 
work or to give them the viewpoint without 
which the work can not be successfully pro- 
moted. The responsibility belongs to the 
teacher training schools, few of which ap- 
preciate the extent and seriousness of the 
situation. 

Reading, that fundamental subject, is very 
poorly taught in most rural schools. Especial- 
ly is this true with first grade reading. Many 
teachers go out fresh from their training who 
do not know the work preliminary to primer 
reading. There is a general lack of knowledge 
in regard to the value of silent reading, read- 
ing for comprehension, extensive, rather than 
intensive reading, and reading for pleasure 
Children are kept poring over the state texts 
regardless of their ability to master eit!er 
the mechanics or the meaning; until reading 
has become in many schools an unpleasant 
task rather than a privilege to enjoy. One of 
the most valuable assets to any rural school 
supervisor is a thorough knowledge of the 
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best methods of teaching primary reading. 

lany teachers are not familiar with the 
Teachers’ Manual which should accompany the 
Spelling Text; some have never seen 

and few are able to teach spelling by the 
yproved method. It would seem that institu- 
tions of teacher training should be responsible 

making their graduates proficient in this 

thod of teaching spelling which is based 

n sound theory and practice and also pro- 

e opportunity for thorough acquaintance 

h the state speller and other texts which 
he teacher will necessarily use in her actual 
teaching experience. 

reachers in the rural schools need to have 
t their command more ideas for educational 
eat-work; ways and means of keeping chil- 
ren profitably employed when not in recita- 
tion. Much of the public money and the teach- 
rs private means are expended every year 
on material which simply keeps the hands busy, 
but fails to keep the mind active. Teachers 
need to be impressed with the idea that if the 
child has a need for the thing he is making 
whether it be a doll’s dress, a piece of furni- 
ture, or a paste board box to hold his material, 
he is learning in the construction thereof. A 
supervisor arriving at a rural school with a 
kit of material which offers suggestions to fill 
this long-felt want, receives a welcome which 
rivals that of Santa Claus. 

Teachers of rural schools should know how 
to spend the library fund to advantage. In 
some districts not belonging to the County 
Library Association the library fund has ac- 
cumulated for years and children are suffer- 
ing for want of books. Teachers are not in- 
sistent enough in their demands for the ex- 
penditure of this fund, and do not realize the 
needs. Often they are not competent to sug- 
gest suitable books. Trustees ordinarily seek 
the advice of the teacher first and in many, 
‘uses books are ordered on these suggestions 
without the required sanction of the county 
iperintendent’s office. 

Teachers going out from our Teachers’ Col- 
i-ges should have as part of their equipment 
»-to-date, authoritative lists of supplemental 
vrade readers, geographical readers, historical 
readers, and the best fiction for upper grades. 
. supervisor is continually asked for help in 
noosing these books and should not be found 
vanting. 

Every student who expects to teach should 
ave a course in Child Hygiene or Public 
‘ealth, and those already teaching should be 
required to take such courses unless they are 


state 


already proficient in caring for the physical 
well-being of the school children. Rural school 
children are less healthy and are handicapped 
by certain physical defeets not found in city 
children. Parents having less access to expert 
advice in regard to health need to be awakened 
to the physical needs of their children. In 
many schools poor lighting conditions exist 
which could be remedied at a small 
ill kept blackboards cause eye-strain. Chil- 
dren are improperly adjusted to seats. Often 
the school rooms are poorly ventilated. Strange 
as it may seem many children are under- 
nourished when free milk is often obtainable 
from a near-by rancher. Noticeable defects 
of eyes, ears, nose and throat receive no at- 
tention. Some counties have nurses working 
in the schools but the field is large. The 
progress is slow unless the teacher has the 
proper training and attitude of mind which 
makes it possible for her to remedy the condi- 
tions. In November 1921 the “Public Health 
Nurse” printed a suggestive Health Course 
for Normal Schools by Elmer Hood. This has 
been made operative in some of the eastern 
Normal Schools. 

Inexperienced teachers going into rural com- 
munities should know how important it is to 
become acquainted with the school patrons, 
and to take a lively interest in the affairs of 
the community. Some teachers are too ready 
and anxious to leave for home or some place 
offering diversion at three o’clock every Fri- 
day afternoon, thus giving themselves little 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
people whom they serve. Misunderstandings 
may be avoided if the teacher is acquainted 
with the parents of the school children, and 
enjoys their confidence. People of the rural 
communities are so glad and willing to co- 
operate with the teacher whom they know and 
respect. 

Teachers should be trained to evaluate a 
course of study before going into service. They 
should be able to give each subject and topic 
its proper proportion of time and stress accord- 
ing to the needs of the children instead of 
trying to cover all the work suggested in the 
common county course regardless of how it is 
received and digested. They should know how 
to use textbooks more intelligently. They are 
too prone to teach them page by page with 
much memoriter work regardless of the child’s 
needs and understandings. Few teachers 
realize the difference between teaching the 
child and teaching the textbook of a course of 
study. 


cost: 


ae 
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Generally speaking, the rural schools are too 
formal in their organization and methods. 
There is a dearth of activities and real live 
sxperiences. Pupils attempting to learn 
facts out of a textbook with no opportunities 
to do things and learn through the doing. A 
definite line is drawn between grades making 
it impossible for several grades to join forces 
in the same activity, project, or recitation, and 
precluding any possibility of a more flexible 
grading which needed. In most 
instances, the school furniture itself is of the 
old, formal type making for a rigid and un- 
homelike atmosphere, and leaving little oppor- 


are 


is so sadly 


tunity for rearrangement to suit changing con- 
ditions. The work needs to be vitalized with 
more projects and concrete material. There 
should be a socializing of the recitation, less 
reciting to the teacher of facts that have been 
memorized, and more discussions in which 
pupils have the opportunity of exchanging 


ideas and increasing their ability in the use 





of good English. 

The rural school supervisor lo 
much teaching by way of demonstration 
Teachers feel a confidence in a supervisor 
can do what she is preaching; besides the 
“gets over’ much more quickly by demonstra 
tion than by explanation. Needless to 
a rural school supervisor needs to know how 
to handle children of all ages and how to teach 
effectively by the best methods all the subjects 
of the school curriculum. 

If rural supervision can result in bringing 
to the rural schools better trained teachers 
better methods of teaching, better equipment, a 
wiser expenditure of public funds, and better 
health conditions; if it can bring about a more 
efficient organization so that the child in the 
country has the same privileges, and the same 
opportunities to advance according to his abil- 
ity as the city child; then this supervision 
will more than justify the expenditure neces 
sary to maintain it. 


needs to do 


Who 


THE LONG BEACH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


W. L. STEPHENS 
Superintendent City Schools. Long Beach 


HE opening of a new school year is al- 
less of a problem. There 

are interests to be conserved common to 
ill teaching and of permanent character. There 
are the unfinished problems to be matured and 
solved. Even with a continuing teaching body 
and the same supervision there are readjust- 
ments in 
to be met, 


Ways more or 


social conditions 
and, in an increasing population, es- 
new machinery for administration. 
All this is incident to an address to his teach- 
‘rs by Superintendent W. L. Stephens of Long 
Beach, excerpts which taken, with 
‘egret that permit including 
the full statement. 


classification, new 


pecially, 


from are 


space does not 
“In 1912 the average daily attendance in the 
3989, last 
year it was 11,614, an increase of 191 per cent. 
Ten the number of teachers was 
178, while we open this year with 468 on the 
force. 


Long Beach system of schools was 


years ago 


Ten years ago the total cost of school main- 
enance was $250,000; year it will be 
$1,511,045. The valuation of the 
school district has increased from $20,000,000 
to over $82,000,000; the bonded indebtedness 
from $380,000 to over $3,000,000. In 1912, 95 
were graduated from the high school; last 
year there were 391 graduates. 


this 


assessed 


The maximum salary for the elementary 
teacher in 1912 was $1000; for the high schoo! 
teacher $1350. This year the maximum salary 
for the elementary teacher is $1900, and for 
the high school teacher, $2500.” 

Kleven new buildings have been 
seven additional units to existing groups and 
one elementary 
construction. 

“During the decade the following activities, 
policies and methods of business procedure 
have been instituted and ce being developed 
toward an ever increasing cegree of efficiency 
The budget system, a business manager, (¢ 


erected, 


building» is in process of 


‘partmental teaching in the seventh and eighth 


grades. Special classes for exceptional cli! 
dren, elasticity in promotion, classification of 
pupils by intelligence tests, five special su) 

visions, including the kindergarten, a depart 
ment of research, new activities in the high 
school, evening schools (4000 students.) 
Americanization work, Smith-Hughes and com 
pulsory part-time classes, Vocational and Et 
cational advisement, participation of teachers 
in curriculum making, a department of hea! 

department of attendance, a 100 per cent City 
Teachers’ Club, an expertly managed 


schoo 


cafeteria system, school savings bank and 
junior high school.” 
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Co-operation of Teachers 
is almost incredible that so much could 
he accomplished in one decade. The explana- 
tion is not to be found in the efforts of any 
individual or group of individuals but 
the co-operative work of teachers, prin- 
s, supervisors and members of the board 
jucation. Results have not always been 
secured easily. The boat has sometimes been 
caught in the riptide or been compelled to beat 
vay in the face of storms, but in time the 
waters grew calm, the sails set. a little more 
taken on board, 


) ail e 


} t 
Milas 


sumed. 


and the journey re- 
Good sailors were never made on calm 


seas; the storm is necessary for. their 
development. 
fhrough the years an esprit de corps has 


been created and maintained. Teachers come 


go but a few of our number have per- 
sisted through the years. Upon these has 
rested primarily the responsibility of passing 


to the new teachers this spirit which has 
gripped the Long Beach school system. making 

n institution honored at home and respected 
ad. I do not mean that others have not 
le important contributions to the develop- 
nt of our schools. but upon those who have 
mained through the decade rested the 
responsibility of transmitting to the new 
chers the best traditions of the schools.” 

What of the Decade to Come? 

Changes 


has 


£ ve 


are too sweeping and 


the 


rapid to 
half 
should be 


ecast for a decade, but in 
rather definite 
You cannot grind the grain with 
that is past. No more can you 
elop a school system by contemplating past 
omplishment. 


next 


decade some aims 
ined. 


water 


Growth depends rather upon 
objectives we set up for the future and 
n the conscious effort to attain these ideals. 
may compose the personnel of the 
force, I this day some aims 
v he established so definitely in mind that 

those who are not 


ioever 


ching hope 


here, but will be 

en in later years to carry on, will in turn 

influenced to strive for their achievement.” 
The Organization 

rooms separate 

should be 

second grades. 


.ctivity from the regular 
provided for all first 
The grades from the third 
he sixth should be organized on the platoon 
tem, giving the classroom teacher an op- 
‘unity to specialize in the too] subjects, 
le the work of the special subjects is con- 
ted in separate 


s-rooms 


rooms under teachers es- 
ially prepared to teach the art, music, na- 
study, physical and auditorium activities. 


t 


The platoon organization is to be followed by 
the junior high school, the purpose of which 
is to offer opportuntiy for educational explora- 
tion, for trial and experimentation in a wider 
range of activities, with the expectation that 


the pre-adolescent child will reveal himself 
and give teachers an insight into what his 
capacities and limitations are. The senior 


high school will offer more specialized courses 
so that the student will make definite progress 


toward vocational understanding, choice, and 
preparation. As soon as the ninth grade is 


transferred to the junior high schools, a junior 
college offering a two-years’ course should be 
established. In the graduating class last year 
254 expressed a determination to enter higher 
institutions of learning this fall. At an average 
cost of $750 per year, during two vears of their 
college courses this group of students would 
expend $381,000, a large proportion of which 
could be saved if a junior college were in 
and many other students who under 
conditions cannot afford to 
their college training, would avail themselves 
of the opportunity. <A junior college could be 
maintained at a much than is at 
present met by patrons of the school who are 


stituted; 


present continue 


less cost 
sending their children away from home for the 
first two vears of college training.” 


Americanization 
“According to the last federal census we have 
in America 4,900,000 illiterates of whom 3,094 
ooo 


were native-born 


showed a 


Boys of rural 
greater percentage of ii 
literacy than boys from the cities, in the draft, 
and in an 


com 
munities 


ever-increasing stream population 
is flowing from the rural communities to the 
cities. All available 


ergetically 


means should be en 
and systematically used to bring 
within the influence of the schools all illiterates 
or near-illiterates in this community to the end 
that they shall 


American laws 


acquire their 
and institutions from paper: 
magazines and books printed, not in a foreign 
language, but in the language of 
shall acquire dependable 
number of facts 
experience of shall know 
the in connection with the de- 
velopment of our history, laws and institutions: 
shall observe the fundamental laws of personal 
and community hygiene; 
American habits of 


knowledge of 


America; 
knowledge of the 
involved in the 
trade or business; 
salient facts 


every-day 


shall 
personal 


acquire the 
and social life. 
and the observance of law, order and decency: 


shall take off their hats when the flag passes 


by, or leave the country.” 
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THE ELIMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
WASTE* 


HOMER H. SEERLEY, 
President lowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


main problem in administration of 


HE 

7 American education today is the wise use 
of the public income by a rigorous elimination 
of waste. The rapid enlargement of the pro- 
gram of studies; the constant development of 
the assumed extraordinary needs of American 
pupils and students, in variety and opportunity 
of education; the regular expansion of the 
budget of necessary expenditures to meet the 
actual emergencies that have arisen; the ad- 
vancing ideals of the purposes and the func- 
tions of schools as a part of the progressive 
program of civilization, as shown in legisla- 
tion, are all fundamental undertakings that de- 
mand the best equilibriated statesmanship of 
the age to interpret, to integrate and to decide 
whereby the metes and the bounds of human 
efforts for the present and the future may be 
wisely determined. 


It is time that serious work is in progress 
in every state of the Union to ascertain the 
qualities and the quantities of education that 
will give America the leadership of the world 
in intelligence and in masterfulness of capa- 
bility in citizenship. It is true that very com- 
plimentary progress is being made in adjust- 
ing the many problems produced by the aims 
at universal education and training. It is true 
that publicists, promoters and educators are 
notably investigating the experience of the 
world in developing national efficiency, power 
and character. All these are recognized as im- 
portant and essential amid the most complex 
conditions of society and citizenship that any 
nation has ever known, but it is also true 
that very little attention is given to conser- 
vation of resources obtainable for education, 
and less and less attention is given to the 
extraordinary and unusual waste that has ac- 
companied these undertakings and enterprises. 


What is necessary for the welfare and the 
perpetuity of society and of business and of 
national success is a kind of thrift and econ- 
omy that does not exist today at all in Amer- 
ican transactions and expansion. Our leaders 
of public opinion and of important progress 
too generally overlook the fact that there is 


*Abstract of the President’s Address, National 
Council of Education, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 27, 1922. 


a sensible limit to what is necessary and al 
lute in educational expenditures. These 
penses include: (1) The overhead of buildi; 
equipments, organization and administrati 
(2) The overhead of varieties of supervis 
inspection and direction that are preliminary 
activities to secure public aims, unclassi/ieqd 
and uncontrolled; (3) The overhead of prona 
ganda, political, social, intellectual, moral and 
religious, that dictate economic realities and 
possibilities. All of these preliminary expend. 
itures are assumed to be absolutely necessary 
to be provided and to be adjusted before the 
actual efforts of education’s instrumentalities 
can be applied to the training of children and 
youth. It must be evident that the United 
States and every individual sovereign state 
must demand appropriate and expected educa- 
tional returns for every dollar expended from 
the public treasury in order that educational 
waste may be avoided. In some way this vast 
overhead should be reduced and the public 
income should be spent more certainly upon 
the individuals to be improved and trained by 
the educational system. 


To this should be added the great expend- 
itures that have come from the vast array of 
organizations and societies that are official 
professional, scholastic, social and scientific, 
which are seeking the determination and the 
adjustment of public opinion. All these re- 
quire time, effort, money and thought that he 
long to society if they are to be maintained 
and perpetuated. Society has reached such 
a highly organized state that all occupations, 
undertakings, and aims of labor, business, in- 
dustry, politics and citizenship partakes of 
types of professions, educational, social and 
religious, that their conclusions must always 
be reckoned with as factors in expense and in 
management that are extremely difficult to be 
realized by even the most thoughtful men 
and women of these times. 


This summary of actual conditions should 
not be interpreted as the aims of an alarmist 
or as the thought of one who fears the re- 
sults of democratic control and propaganda 
because these interpretations must be accom- 
panied by the highest confidence in republican 
principles of government and in the value of 
the dominance of public opinion. But this re- 


view of social and political phenomena is given 
to emphasize the urgent and imperative need 
for the elimination of all waste that can )¢ 
rightfully charged to the American system of 
public education. 
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it not evident that there is reason to con- 

e that the United States of America should 

an invoice of the public policies now prac- 

| in order to seek to check much of the 
head expenses so that there might be 

» money for the actual applications of the 
ilar education of the masses? It does not 
seem that thrift, and thrift alone, is the only 
ney of management that can save the Amer- 
people from extravagance and _ useless 


te, 


STANDARDS FOR JUDGING THE ADE- 
QUACY OF SYSTEMS OF ADULT 
EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


R. R. STUART, 
Principal Oakland Technical Continuation and 
Evening High School 


Pp HRHAPS we are spending too much money 


on adult education. Perhaps we are not 


spending enough. A lot of people—principals, 
superintendents, boards of education—may haz- 
ard guesses, but it seems nobody knows. 

If the public is to support the evening 
schools liberally—if boards of education are to 
set aside definite budgets for adult education 

if principals and superintendents are to use 
wisdom in their request for funds—then there 
be available both accurate information 
pertaining to adult training and standards for 
judging the adequacy of systems of adult 
education. 

\t present, adult education has no recog- 
nized place in the public schools. A survey 
of the Evening Schools of California shows 
that in about half of the schools only is there 

eparate budget for evening school purposes, 
nd that even in these schools, the “evening 
school budget” is more or less of a general 
fund which may be drawn upon to make up 

ficits in other departments of the school sys- 

n. 

The evening school teachers of California 

‘1 that this greatly handicaps their efforts. 
ne year, evening schools will operate to ca- 

city, offering such a variety of courses that 

nost every person in the community finds 
nething in the curriculum which he desires 
take. Ample funds are available for any 
ss which can be formed. Perhaps the next 
ir only one-fourth as many classes are of- 
red. Funds are not available. The public, 
well as the teaching force is greatly in- 
nvenienced. Nobody knows what to expect, 
nd the difficulty lies in the fact that in Cali- 


fornia adult education 
cepted program. 

The following standards are offered as a 
starting point for discussion, suggestions and 
criticisms. They may be used by school offi- 
cials for rating the work of their respective 
evening schools in relation to an ideal. It 
should be clearly understood that these stand- 
ards are not advocated as the basis of legis- 
lation. It is believed, however, that a generally 
accepted program will tend to stabilize evening 
school instruction throughout the state. 

An ideal evening school would be one that 
scored 100 per cent on each of the following 
points: 

1. 100 per cent of all unnaturalized foreign- 
ers (excepting those who are ineligible to 
American citizenship) would be in naturaliza- 
tion classes financed by the public. 

2. 100 per cent of all residents (either na- 
tive born or of foreign birth) who had not 
completed the equivalent of a common school 
education, would be in classes financed by the 
public. 


has no definite, ac- 


9 


3. 100 per cent of all residents untrained 
in a vocation, trade or profession sufficient to 
meet the individual’s needs as 
member of society, 

financed by the public. 


an efficient 
would be in classes 

4. 100 per cent of all residents 18 years of 
age or older, of normal health and mentality, 
and not included in Items 1, 2, or 3, or en- 
rolled in any other educational institution, 
would be in classes financed partially by the 
public and partially by the student. 


5. Ten per cent of all high school revenues 
would be expended on adult education. 


6. Five per cent of the total adult school 
revenues would be expended for publicity, guid- 
ance and placement. 


7. The school year would be 200 days (or 
evenings). 


8. Each registrant would attend school 80 
sessions per year. 


9. The men in the adult classes would equal 
100 per cent of the women. 


10. Every high school plant would be in 
continuous use from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. (This 
would include day school hours as well). 


11. Instructors’ salaries would be $3.00 per 
hour (60 minutes) of actual service. 


12. School policies would be determined by 
a council consisting of the administrative offi- 
cers, a committee of teachers, and represent- 
ative citizens of the community. 
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SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


H. P. KERR, 
Chairman of Committee, Fresno 


HIS outline represents an effort on the 
part of the Committee to provide a work- 
ing basis for better instruction in science in 
the eighth and ninth grades. The term science 
as used in this syllabus indicates a study of 
common things. 
Subject Matter 
The material was organized about the inter- 
ests, needs and experiences of the pupils. In 
the organization of the course, the topies or 
units selected are of sufficient importance to 
involve a variety of problems so related to 
the pupil’s experiences and interests as to 
make him realize that their solution is worth 
while. 
Methods 
No one method of teaching the science of 
common things is prescribed, but large use of 
the problem-project method is recommended. 
This involves wide use of oral and written re- 
ports based on dtrected home and community 
observation, laboratory work of the individual, 
group and demonstration type, excursions, the 
use of lantern slides, reports on current science 
topics,’ reference work, supervised study and 
recitation. In the development of any worth 
while problem, any phase of any special science 
which may be necessary is drawn upon to 
enable the pupil to reach a solution. The 
excursion and the industrial trip have proven 
valuable when definitely planned, and the re- 
sults used in later class work. Experiment, 
discussion of the applied principles and a list 
of questions should precede each industrial 
trip. The questions relate (1) to the processes 
and equipment to be inspected; (2) to social 
problems, such as hours of labor, wages. 
classes of labor, preparation, opportunities, 
ete.; (3) economic problems, such as the source 
of the raw materials, market for finished 
product, area served by the industry. 
Aims 
1. To teach the pupils the scientific reasons 
and explanations underlying the phenomena 
within his experience, 
(a) With the view to enable him to better 
select foods most adaptable to his needs; 
(b) With the view of making him better able 
to protect himself against accident or 
injury; 
(c) To enable him the better to understand 
the natural forces with relation to his 
comfort and health. 





(d) To enable him to interpret his natu 
surroundings. 

2. To teach the pupil scientific terms that 

he may read current scientific literature int: 

gently. 

2. To understand the use of common scir) 
tific instruments such as the barometer, 
drometer, battery tester, sacchrometer. 

4. To teach him to live better both as 
individual and as a citizen. 

5. To develop an intellectual and vocatio 
interest. 

6. To lead him to distinguish between sx 
tific truth and propaganda set forth 
scientific. 

Order of Topics 
A—First Semester‘s Work: 

1, Heavenly Bodies; 2, Trees; 3, Oxyge 
Its physical and chemical properties and 
relation to the human body; 4, Heat and Ver 
tilation; 5, Fuels, solids, liquids and gas: 
6, Machines; 7, Air and Mechanical Devic: 
8, Weather; 9, Water and Water Supply. 
B—Second Semester’s Work: 
1A, Light; 2A, Sound; 3A, Electrical Device 
4A, Foods; 5A, Micro-organisms and Diseas: 
6A, Public Health Problems; 7A, Birds; SA 
Animals; 9A, Rocks and Soils; 10A, Plants 
11A, First Aid and Safety First; 12A, Clothing 
and Its Care. 

Suggestions 

(1) The following topics are of sufficic 
importance to form the basis of the work 
all eighth grade classes: The Air, its prope: 
ties, uses, mechanical devices dependent upo! 
the air; Heat and Ventilation; Fuels; Water 
and Its Uses; Micro-organisms and Diseas‘ 
Public Health Problems; Economic Study 
Birds; Economic Study of Insects, including 
the Life History of the Tomato Worm and the 
Water Scavenger Beetle (both local and avail 
able); First Aid and Safety First; Foods. 

These projects, because somewhat familia! 
are worthy of consideration: The Raisin |: 
dustry; Refrigeration, with special referenc: 
to its relation to green fruit shipments; Fo: 
Protection; Care of Milk Supply; Gas Manu 
facture; Pine Flat Irrigation and Pows 
Project. 

2. Famous Men in Science—A study of t! 
leading men of science will inspire and stimu 
late most pupils. Reports may be given 
connection with the class study of subjects 
which the respective scientists have made il 
portant contributions. The following are su 
gested: In Sanitation and Hygiene: Pasteu 
Jenner, Koch, Goethals, Carrel, Simon Flexner 
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logy: Linnaeus, Gray, Audubon, Agassiz, 
arwin; in Plant and Animal Breeding: Men- 
ie], Burbank, Davenport; in Chemistry: Priest- 
Lavoisier, Madam Curie; in Invention: 
mn, Watt, Westinghouse, Wright Brothers, 
Vol'a, Ampere, Ohm, Marconi, Morse, Edison; 
in Astronomy: Galileo, Newton, Kepler, Pick- 
ng, Lowell, Hale, Campbell. 
The full course carries outlines suggestive of 
ects and excursions for each of the twenty- 
topics devised; references by book and 
page or section, for each; a teachers’ list of 
2» texts, and 53 references for pupils. A fairly 
miplete apparatus list is given. 


D 


A CRUSHING HANDICAP 


E. J. KLEMME, Bellingham, Washington 
Director of Extension Service 


OE FROMKNECHT was born of foreign 
| parentage, August 15, 1880, at Butler, Illi- 
nois. When he was five years old, while his 
father was breaking a team of mules, Joe 
rept up, and, climbing on the wheel, at- 
tempted to get into the wagon with his father. 
The team started, throwing Joe to the ground 
in front of the wheels. 

joe was picked up seriously hurt. His left 

was crushed and his spine seriously in- 
jured. After months of nursing he was able 
to get around with great difficulty. He never 
used crutches, but his walk was a very ewk- 
ward gait, and I have seen persons in the 
street stop and look at Joe sympathetically 
as he shuffled and wiggled in his efforts to 
get from place to place. 

Handicapped as he was, yet he was not 
down-hearted. I have heard him say, “Ill 
beat some of you fellows yet in the struggle 

life.” He could not move easily and 
quickly on his feet, so any occupation that re- 
quired walking was closed to him. 

le became acquainted with the night op- 
erator at the local depot, and by doing odd jobs 

« was allowed to sit and listen to the click 

the instrument. It was soon discovered that 

could take the messages from the main 
Frequently the operator left Joe in 
irge of the office while he was away for an 
ir or two. Joe was courteous, honest and 
ud of the trust placed in him, and soon 
ran to climb. 

The train men learned to know him as a 

istworthy individual and he was recom- 


ended for and accepted a job as night man 
People said, “That's tine 


i a small village. 


or 
w 
nN 


for Joe; he can now make a living, anyway.” 
But the people did not know Joe. He was 
not willing to make a meagre living only, but 
was looking and planning for bigger things. 

Joe did his simple task so well that a larger 
responsibility was soon given him, until today 
he has the important position of chief dis- 
patcher on one of the most important lines in 
the United States. 


Joe never whined or asked for favors. He 
refused to receive them. He wanted a chance, 
not charity. He often said, “Don’t worry about 
me. I'll take care of myself.” And he did. 
No one worries about Joe now, but everybody 
who knows of his history takes off his hat 
as Joe shuffles past. His friends speak very 
modestly of him when they say, “Joe is a 
perfect gentleman. He has made good against 
a crushing handicap, while his more fortunate 
friends have failed.” 

Fate plays to those who are in dead earnest 
about themselves and willing to pay the price. 
She pays well for the lad who knows what he 
wants and is willing to go a long way to get it. 

Joe was not good looking. Everybody knew 
that, even Joe knew it, but he didn’t care. 
“Good looks,” said he, “are only the first intro- 
duction; it’s good works that last.” Not looks, 
but longings; not sweetness, but service moves 
the future. The handicap of a homely face 
and a deformed body was a real advantage to 
Joe, for it aroused his ambition for service. 
Can you not get the vision of service without 
under such a handicap? 

Joe made every customer that came into his 
office feel that he was the only customer. 
Patience, politeness and promptness were his 
stock in trade. He was there early in the 
morning and had a good fire and the work all 
done before the people came. Everybody 
liked Joe in spite of his shuffling gait, because 
of his goodness and service. If Joe can suc- 
ceed by exhibiting common virtues, what 
should those of us do who are not laboring 
under such a handicap. 

Joe now has a happy home, a big job, a 
host of friends, good health, and money in the 
bank. In short, he has proven that he can 
take care of himself. Many of us with strong 
bodies are growling at Fate for being so un- 
kind, while Joe has all the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of life for himself and 
his family, and a host of things for his less 
fortunate friends. 

Now, folks, you who are able-bodied and 
who read this story, every word of which is 
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true, do you not feel that the obstacles that you 
have long considered unsurmountable are as 
nothing in comparison with those of Joe From- 
knecht? You are judge and jury and have the 
facts in the case. Did Joe have the chance you 
have? Are you going to drag along behind him 
and complain that Fate is cruel to you? What 
is your verdict? 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


A. J. CLOUD 
Deputy Sup’t of Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 


HE appalling 
violent deaths 


which the daily press 


accounts and statistics of 
and severe injuries with 
is filled have concen- 
trated public attention upon means of accident 
prevention. The facts have been brought out 
powerfully in a multitude of publications, such 
for example as those of the National Safety 
Council, the Commonwealth Club of California 
(Transactions, Vol. XVII, No. 1, March, 1922), 
and the State Industrial Accident Commission. 
Organizations both of national and local scope, 
in industry and out of it, have been created 
and are engaged actively in promoting cam- 
paigns and other measures to cope with the 
situation. One outcome of their efforts was 
“Safety Week” which was carried out success- 
fully last December in all parts of the country. 

With a truly remarkable degree of unanimity 
those immediately concerned with the problem, 
and even the public at large, arrive 
conclusion as to the remedy. They demand 
safety education. Sometimes they use the 
term “education” in the broad signification of 
cultivation of general civic intelligence, and 
sometimes they use it in the restricted sense 
of schooling; but, in all cases, they insist that 
through education alone may the goal of their 
hopes be reached. Thus, Mr. Charles 
Manager Bureau of Safety, Sanitation 
and Welfare, United States Steel Corporation: 
“We must train the child so that he will 
develop habits of safety. We must do more 
than show him the safe way of doing things 
once, twice or ten times. We must teach him 
the safe way of doing things every day.” 
(National Safety News, January 1922). Again, 
Warren Gregory, an eminent San Francisco 
attorney, declares: “The question (of traffic 
hazards) must be solved fundamentally by a 
change in the character of the education of 
our children. They must be taught from the 
earliest years instinctive care and a full ap- 
preciation of the dangers. Accidents, it 


at one 


says 
Close, 


would seem, may be avoided only by a be- 
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havior so fixed that it becomes second natu: 
(Transactions Commonwealth Club of Califor 
nia, March 1922). 


Educational leaders in many states and Cities 
have already responded to this new demand 
The National Education Association has 
formed a section on “Safety Education.” (nj. 
versities have adopted courses in safety. The 
Federal Bureau for Vocational Education calls 
for the teaching of safety as an important 
phase of the work of all vocational schools 

St. Louis was perhaps the earliest city de 
partment to institute a thoroughly organized 
safety education course of study. The plan 
followed was one by which, instead of intro- 
ducing a new subject, “safety” was made a 
part of all subjects. 

Detroit was also a pioneer in the field. Su 
perintendent Frank Cody has stated recently 
“Safety became a community problem, and 
hence a concern of the schools, several years 
ago. Safety education is but a part 
of a nation-wide program of conservation of 
natural resources, of which the human factor 
is the most mportant. The Detroit 
public schools were among the first to intro- 
duce safe living as a part of the regular course 
of study and to wage a continuous campaign 
of education against carelessness.” (Detroit 
Educational Bulletin, September 1922), 

Cleveland has issued a 
“Safety Instruction Manual,” which aims to 
make “instruction in accident prevention as 
universal as possible and to provide (the teach- 
ers) with material for such instruction.” Like- 


comprehensive 


wise, the State of Oregon, has published a 
manual. In California, State Superintendent 


Will C. Wood advocates safety instruction 
“every week in the year,” particularly wit! 
the civics courses. 

The need is immediate and urgent; teachers 
should be familiarizing themselves more fully 
with “safety” teaching material and metho 
This they can do by securing one or more of 
the following publications and using them in 
actual classroom instruction. 


Brief suggestive bibliography: 

Cleveland Courses of Study. 

Reports of Superintendents of Schools—! 
troit, St. Louis, Rochester, ete. 

Publication National Safety Council (inclu'- 
ing “National Safety News,” a monthly mag 
zine). Washington, D. C. 

Transactions Commonwealth Club of Ca: 
fornia, Volume XVII, No. 1. San Francis: 
Cal. 
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California Safety News State Industrial 
Accident Commission, San Francisco, Cal. 
Prevention of Disease and Care of the Sick. 


u. A. Treasury Department, Public Health 
Service. 

fhe Travelers’ Standard.” Travelers In- 
surance Co. 

Work, Accidents and the Law. Pittsburgh 
Survey. (Eastman). 


Safety Fundamentals. Safety Institute of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

geyer: Principles of Accident Prevention. 
Tolman: Safety. Harper's. 

\she: Organization in Accident Prevention. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Payne: Education in 
Lyons and Carnahan. 


Accident Prevention. 


Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts. World 
Book Co. 
Jameson: The Fire Fiend. Allyn and Bacon. 


\ilassachusetts State Board of Education pub- 
lications. 


| 


University of Arizona—Bureau of Mines. 


TO JOIN THE “WISDOM II” IN SINGAPORE 


DELPHINE PHILLIPS, 
Balboa, California 


APTAIN EDWARD A. SALISBURY, a 
(¢ noted explorer and naturalist, who has 
been at his home at 2630 Menlo Park, Los An- 
for some months getting the scientific 
formation gathered on the first leg of the 
of the “Wisdom II” into shape, left 
on the 9th of September to join his ship to 
nish the expedition begun in 1920. During 
the first part of the cruise, Captain Salisbury 

ited the head hunters and cannibals of the 

st remote islands of the South Seas. It was 

avowed intention of the Captain and his 

of young college men and scientists to 

ich only at unknown or little known ports, 

as to get newer and better information for 

the scientific world. 

fhese expeditions are financed entirely by 

ptain Salisbury, and the “Wisdom II,” built 

tirely of teak wood, is thoroughly equipped 

r the work in hand. There are cold storage 

‘nts on board for caring for the specimens of 

nt and animal life procured, two electric 

ht plants, a perfectly equipped laboratory, 

! a dark room and paraphernalia for the 
eloping of the pictures obtained. 

Che noted writer, Frederick O’Brien, author 

“White Shadows in the South Seas,” ac- 

mpanied the expedition on the first part of 

’ cruise, writing up the adventures and won- 


} . 
geles, 


cruise 


( W 


derful scenery for Pacific Motor Boat and other 
publications. The pictures obtained of Gau, 
the most famous head hunting chief of the 
Solomon Islands, have attracted wide attention. 
While absent from the expedition Captain 
Salisbury has been arranging the scientific data 
gathered, and arranging and preparing educa- 
tion pictures for presentation on the screen. 

Edward Burghard of Columbia University 
and Lieutenant Colonel Merian C. Cooper of 
Jacksonville, Florida, accompany Captain 
Salisbury. They will go to Indo-China, the 
Malay Archipelago, India, Ceylon, Persia, 
Arabia, and the west and northern coasts of 
Africa, returning by way of the Panama Canal. 
The expedition, which was to have lasted two 
years, will probably run well into three. 


NORTH COAST SECTION, C. T. A. 


N ORTH Coast Section of the California 


Teachers’ Association held its second 


annual meeting at Ukiah, October 9, con- 
tinuing until the 12th. It was a joint Institute 
of the Counties of Humboldt, Del Norte, Trin- 
ity and Mendocino, although this particular 
year, the teachers of Trinity and Del Norte 
did not participate. The meeting at Eureka 
last year was the initial session, at which or- 
ganization took place. This year the organ- 
ization was conducted with Superintendent Roy 
Good of Mendocino County as President. 

Two addresses were given by Superintend- 
ent Will C. Wood, one upon “The Place of 
Social Studies in Education,” and the other, 
“What the People Have a Right to Expect 
from the Schools.” Superintendent Wood 
treated his subjects in a broad and scholarly 
way, the latter address being listened to by 
many citizens, as well as the teaching body. 

Dr. Raymond Franzen, of the University of 
California, spoke twice upon the general theme 
of Measurements. Following his first topic, 
“What We Measure,” was an address on “Uses 
and Services of Measurement.” He dwelt first 
upon the traits, habits and characteristics 
which it is desirable to measure by educational 
tests, and then showed the application in ac- 
tual school work, developing many splendid 
foundation principles. 

Other speakers upon the program were Mr. 
Harvey G. Miller of Sacramento, who is doing 
splendid work in his discussions of socialized 


problems. He took for his topics, “New Uses 
for Old Schools,” and “The Pupil in the 
Teacher’s Eye.” Mr. Eden A. Lee of the 


University of California addressed himself to 
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the problem of “Progress for the Modern High 
School” and “Education for Productive Citizen- 
ship.” 

There were sectional meetings addressed by 
Mr. Edward Blackman. President N. B. Van 
Matre, A. O. Cooperrider and others. A one-act 
play, “The Scapegoat,” enlivened the proceed- 
ings, and was exceedingly well executed; and 
a football game between two high schools was 
staged for the b« of the 
both vocal 
order. 


nefit visitors. Music 
high 

The teachers of Ukiah and vicinity ten- 

iered a reception to the visiting teachers. 
Reports were made at 


instrumental and was of a 


the business session 
by the local officers and by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the California Council of Education. 
Further statement will appear in next issue. 


COMMISSIONER McNAUGHT RESIGNS 


ORD comes to us of 
from the post of Commissioner of Ele- 


mentary Schools of the state. of Dr. Margaret 


5S. McNaught, who for nine years has served 


the 


resignation 


n the position, in fact since the position was 


created. Before becoming Commissioner of 


Elementary Schools, Dr. McNaught was con- 
nected with the State Normai School at San 
Jose. 


For many years she has been promi- 
identified with the schools of Califor- 
She is a member of the National Council 
of Education and has frequently appeared upon 
the platform in this and other states through- 
out the Union. Mrs. McNaught states that in 
company with her husband, Mr. John Mc- 
Naught, she is to make an extended trip to 
Europe. Mr. McNaught is a well-known retired 
newspaper man. The Sierra Educational News 
wishes Mrs. McNaught every success and satis- 
faction at home and abroad. The full text of 
the resignation follows: 
“To the Honorable State 


nently 
nia. 


3oard of Education: 


Ladies and 


Gentlemen—January 1, 1923, 
vill mark for me the end of nine years of 
service as Commissioner of Elementary 


Schools, and of more than thirty years’ service 
in the public schools of California. With the 
experience thus attained in aimost every form 
of a teacher’s 


work from rural school to uni- 


versity, [ believe [ can in future serve the 
cause of education as effectively out of office 
is in it. I feel also that I am entitled to the 
opportunity to work free from official routine. 
Furthermore, I wish to spend some years in 
Europe, and to do so under conditions that will 
enable me to indefinitely. 1 


remain there 
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therefore tender my resignation, to take ef 
January 1. 

“TI need hardly add any expression of tha: 
to the members of the Board, to the Sup: 
tendent of Public Instruction and to my fel 
Commissioners fer counsel, sympathy, enc 
agement and help in all my work, both in 
office and in the field. Our relations have heen 
so close and so cordial that no conventiona! 
phrase is needed now to assure one and al! 
my high appreciation of the friendship of the 
past and of that which will last through the 
years to come. Respectfully, 

MARGARET S. McNAUGHT 


CONCERNING FRATERNITIES IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


(The accompanying statement signed by t 
principals of the five High Schools, Oakland 
and approved by Superintendent F. M. Hunt 
is considered so important for the schools 
The News gladly publishes it.—Ed.) 


, 


HE principals and teachers of the 1 

schools of Oakland feel that parents sh: 
be made acquainted with the situation with 
gard to the existence of fraternities and 
ities among the students in the 
of this city. 

In the year 1909 the State Legislature by 
prohibited the existence of these organizat 
in the high schools of the state. The pass 
of this law was in response to widespread nu 
sentiment not only in California but throuc! 
the United States. It was the general be 
supported by almost universal testimony 
those having charge of the high schools in 
country, that fraternities and sororities se) 1 
to divide the student bodies of the high sch: 
in such a way as to impede the growth 
threaten the existence of that democratic spirit 
it is the business of the public schools to fost 

These associations encouraged snobbery ani 
the assumption of an arrogant superiority 
promoted a narrow and clannish spirit: 4 
while in some instances excellent ideals of « 


so 


high sch 


duct and scholarship were advocated, the 
eral tendency was toward the cultivation 
social cliques at the expense of scholarship and 
good standards. Loyalty to their own mem): 
ship was universal and given precedence © 
loyalty to the rules of the school or the la 
of the state. This rendered school discip! 
increasingly difficult, aimed to shield and p 
tect the unworthy from the consequences 
wrongdoing, and high schools instead of cai 
for individual needs found their administrat 
skill taxed to direct and govern aristocratic 4! 
exclusive groups, which groups in turn court 
and to a considerable degree obtained, the s 
port of influential parents and friends outs 
the school. To meet such impossible situati 
the law prohibiting fraternities in high scho 
was passed in this and other states. 

That law is still on the statute books. T 


principals and teachers of the State do not « 
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its repeal. When this law was passed, 
nty-one such organizations were in the high 
ols of Oakland, and while these went at 
into temporary eclipse, the school author- 
have been made aware through various 
that organizations of this character 
among students of the Oakland high 
Is as clandestine and illega) groups. There 
n file in the offices of the high schools a 
i signed by each student and by his parents, 
nex that he does not belong to and will not 
any high school fraternity or sorority. 
bers of such organizations at, the present 
thus violating their own word and the 
dence of their parents as well as the law 
and the Roard of Educa- 


nnels 


rw are 


state rules of 


is the belief of the principals of the 
ols that membership in such an organiza- 
the present conditions is bound to 
serious handicap to the development of that 
nhood and womanhood which fathers 
covet their children. This state- 
therefore presented to you with the 

that you will actively co-operate with us 

ng to it that the the state is en- 
ed and that ideals of loyalty and democracy 


vail, 


high 


under 


and 
hers for 


! nt Is 


law of 


P. M. FISHER, Chairman, 
Cc. E. KEYES, 
H. E. BRASEFIELD, 


WALTER A. TENNEY, 
F, H,. BOREN. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK—NOV. 12-18 
have been ready, at times, to 


HE schools 

T esent the too frequent interruptions 
their regular program by the many special 
and occasional “days.” Here is one 
k, however, whose purposes-and activities 
into accord with a chief aim of the school 
tixing a discriminating and facile reading 
t. It should be and doubtless will be widely 
rved by all schools. The first observance 
in December, 1919; and in 1921 it was pro- 
imed by President Harding, by twenty Gov- 
rs and approximately 800 Mayors. Fifteen 
usand magazines and newspapers ran edi- 
als and special articles in practically every 
Thousands of merchants, motion picture 
aters and American Legion Posts co-ope- 
d. The current year is likely to double the 
te and local figures for all these forces. The 
<ust-September issue of the Educational Di- 
:t has this to say: “Children’s Book Week is 
ognized the country over as the one week 
ry year when schools, public libraries, book 
es, boy scout troops, clubs, churches, mag- 
nes and newspapers turn the attention of 
s and girls and their parents to books.” 
children’s interest is stimulated to the end 
t they will not only désire to read and 
1y books, but to own them. There are many 
s in which the schools may observe the 
k. It has been suggested that it be called 

ad Book Week.” 


eeks” 


he writer then 
k’s observance 

committee 
most any 


submits a plan for the 
suggested by a New York 
that would be practicable in 
of our California schools. 
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1. Get from the local library, scout executives, 
and bookdealers announcements of special ex- 
hibits, story hours, children’s days, authors’ ap- 
pearances, etc., that will take place during the 
week, and make announcements in school. 

2. Get lists of books recommended for chil 
dren’s reading and ownership by the local pub- 
lic library, the state library commission, or the 
American Library Association, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

3. Devote an assembly hour during the week 
to a talk by some author, or to a special book 


program. Have the boys and girls discuss 
books they have read. 


4. Have the children write essays about their 
favorite books or book characters. Have the 
best essays read in the special assembly hour 
devoted to observance of Children’s Book Week 

5. Get the parents interested by the 
children report what books and 
mothers like best, and what liked 
when they were children. 


having 
their fathers 
books they 


6. Urge local moving picture 
recommended children’s 
week. 


theaters to show 
book films during th« 

7. Make practical application of the book week 
activities in all classes, including those in Eng- 
lish, geography, history and manual training. 

Miss Caroline L. Allen, chairman of the Bay 
Cities Committee, writes that a co-operative 
program has been arranged, and adds: 

“There is no one in a better position than 
the teacher in the school room to observe the 
need of a carefully selected home library or 
intelligent visits to the Public Library. What 
more natural than that the parents should re- 
ceive the trained educator’s advice on this sub- 
ject? Here is the chance that you have been 
looking for to help ‘Mary’ or ‘Clarence’ to bet- 
ter home reading. Take advantage of this 
annual week to bring it to the attention of the 
home circle. 

Mr. Robert Rea, Librarian, has provided for 
your assistance well placed and graded exhibits 
by the booksellers in the Public Library at the 
Civic Center, and Mr. Rea is also arranging for 
speakers for adults and story tellers for the 
children. There will also be a list of one hun- 
dred best books, compiled by Mr. Rea, for distri- 
bution. San Francisco’s best book stores and 
departments will be represented here. You will 
surely be able to point out the kind of books 
you have seen the children’s need of. 

There is the Palace of Fine Arts exhibit of 
beautifully illustrated books. Oakland Public 
Library has offered to the women’s clubs help 
in securing speakers, and will supply books for 
exhibit. The Berkeley Public Library has 
planned an extensive campaign in co-operation 
with public schools, stores, etc. 

Many ministers will make this a part of 
their message that week. There will be many 
of the beautiful Jessie Willcox Smith four color 
posters all over the city. There will be some 
in your school. Let us do all in our power to 
establish this institution in our midst. 

The Bureau of Education sends out, upon re- 
quest, a suggestive series of programs for seven 


days: For God and Country; American Citi- 
zenship; Patriotism Day; School and Teacher 
Day; Illiteracy Day; Equal Opportunity Day, 
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and Physical Education Day. For each there 
are recommended suitable topics for a program 
of song, visits by the public, points to be em- 
phasized and an appropriate slogan. 


EXTENSION COURSES—TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


FREDERIC BURK 


San Fran- 
State Teachers’ College during evenings, 
afternoons and Saturday mornings. Most of 
these courses will be given at the college build- 


C OMMENCING October 2nd, educational 
courses will be offered by the 


cisco 


ings, Waller and Buchanan Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, but some will be given at the Oakland 
High School. The courses are intended for 


teachers, but most of them are of such a general 
character that they would interest the public 
generally. Each of these courses will be one 
session per week for the next 18 weeks, holidays 
omitted. Those interested who desire to obtain 
the details concerning these should 
write to the Registrar of the Teachers’ College 
and receive descriptive circular. The titles and 
program of the lectures as follows: 

“The Constructive Forces of the Physical 
Universe—Lecture and Laboratory—Dr. Norris 
Rakestraw—Saturday 10 to 12 o'clock. 

“Training of Departmental Teachers in 
Biological Science’—Dr. Edna Bailey—Lecture 
and laboratory, Saturday 9 to 12 o’clock. 

“Physiology and Hygiene’—Dr,. Edna Barney 
—Lecture, Saturday 12 o’clock. 

“Fundamental Social Problems’ — Professor 
Edward Hulme—Fridays 7:30 p. m. 

“Great Movements and _ Institutions’—Prof. 
Hulme—Saturdays 10 a. m. 

“Great Ideals and Persons'’—Prof. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. 

“Analysis of Current Events in the Light of 
Modern Social Science’—Dr. Stanley I. Rypins— 
Wednesday 7:30 p. m. 

“Training of Departmental Teachers in Social 
Science”—Miss Olive Thompson—Saturday 
i. a. mM. 

“Training of Teachers 
Junior High School”—E. 
evening 7 o'clock. 


courses 


are 








Hulme— 


in Citizenship in the 
Morris Cox—Tuesday 


“The Processes of Learning’’—Dr. Albertine 
Richards—Saturday 10 a. m. 
“Educational Psychology’—Dr. Richards — 


Saturday 11 a. m. 

“The Lost Child in Our Grading and Promo- 
tion System—Mr. Cox—Tuesday evenings 8 
o'clock. 

“The Practical Training of Teachers in the 
Use of Visual Education”—Mrs. Ann V. Dorris— 
Saturday 12 m. 

“A Course in the Rhythmics of Physical Edu- 
cation’—Miss Virginia Whitehead—Practice and 
explanation Monday evenings 7:30 o’clock. 

“The Correction of Speech Defects’”—Mrs. 
Mabel Gifford, Mondays and Wednesdays 4 p. m. 

“Health and Education’—Dr. Alvin Powell 
and Miss Gertrude Whitton—in Oakland, at 


dates to be announced later. 

These courses are designed to enable teachers 
in the service to secure the junior high school 
certificate, and also for those who so desire 
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the elementary diploma of the Teachers’ Coll 

It will be noted that a general foundation jn 
the world’s affairs is first laid, and thereu; 
specialization is built in some one or two flelds 
It will also be noted that an effort is being 
made in these courses to help out and extend 
along modern lines certain flelds now bs 
introduced into the elementary and junior } 
schools. The following courses are particular 
illustrations of this line of development: 

Visual Education, under the direction of Mrs 
Dorris. 

Elementary Science, 
Physical, by’ Dr. Bailey. 

Hygiene and Health, by Dr. Powell and Miss 
Whitton. 

Modern Teaching of Social Sciences, by Miss 
Thompson. 

Radical Improvement in our Grading and 
Promotion Systems, by Mr. Cox, 

Modern Extension of Physical Education, by 
Miss Virginia Whitehead. 

The Correction of Speech Defects, 
Mabel Gifford. 

The Preparation of Home Teachers by Mrs 
Monroe. 

The Teaching of English to Foreign Children, 
by Miss Barrows and the Kindergarten 
Department. 

California is certainly in need of the develop- 
ment of its educational system along these 
lines. A few forward looking administrators, 
when they can make conditions right, are al- 
ready working in these fields, and for them 
these teachers are being prepared. It is desir- 
able, however, that there should be a general 
state movement. 


SOUTHERN SECTION, C. T. A. 


HE Southern Section. of the California 

Teachers’ Association meeting in Los Angeles 
the week of December 18 next, will offer to th 
members a remarkably rich program. President 
George C. Bush announces the following speak- 
ers, with the suggestion that probably one or 
two others will be added to the list later: 


both Biological and 


by Mrs 


Dr. L. D. Coffman, President University of 
Minnesota, 
Dr. E. B. Bryan, President Ohio University. 


Dr. Ernest Lindley, President Kansas University 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, President University of 
Washington. 

Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Dean Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

Julia Wade Abbott, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

James W. Foley, Poet, Philosopher, Humorist 

Prof. Hollis Dann, State Supervisor of Musi 


Pennsylvania, 

Dr. D. B. Waldo, President Bellingham Stzete 
Normal, Washington. 

Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, Psychologist and 
Author. 

John Steven McGroarty, Historian, Author of 


Mission Play. 

Superintendent Will C. Wood. 

Dean C. H. Rieber, Dean University of Califor- 
nia, Southern Branch. 

Dr. B. R. Baumgardt, Lecturer. 

Dr. Frederick Monson, Lecturer. 
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ONE FACTORY’S EXPERIENCE 


K. L. ZIMMERMAN, 
Henry Disston and Sons, Philadelphia 


The following excerpts are made from an 
yuminating article by Mr. Zimmerman, giv- 
- something of the history of Henry Disston 
Sons’ saw, tool and file works. No apol- 
is needed for’ its inclusion here, nor ex- 
_nation of the lessons it teaches.,—Ed.) 


“IPTY years ago, on the 26th of September, 
If i872, Mr. Henry Disston, founder of the pres- 
t company, needing room for the expansion of 

s business (started in 1840), planned to build 

factory in Tacony (near Philadelphia), 
nd took with him Samuel Pevan, his chief en- 
eer, and William Smith, who afterward be- 

me his chief engineer, and started the first 
avation on the present Disston site. No time 

taken to lay a corner stone. This event 

s celebrated at the present Disston plant, half 

century later. 
Laying aside, 


new 


for a moment, the historical 
terest of this occasion to the entire saw, tool 
nd file industry, there was one event at the 
elebration which could probably not occur in 

other manufacturing 
intry. 


organization in the 


Assisting Mr. Jacob Disston, Sr. (the only sur- 

ving son of the founder of the works) in the 
laying of the corner stone was Mr. William 
Smith, who fifty years before had assisted Mr. 
Henry Disston in the original breaking of the 
round. And, of equal and even more unusual 
nterest, in seats of honor around the corner 
tone, were fifty-four Disston employees who, 
s young men, were working for Disston upon 
the day the Tacony plant was started half a 
entury ago. Each one of these fifty-four men 
has to his credit fifty or more years of contin- 

us service in the various departments of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Ine. This is a record 
of which the firm is justly proud and one which 
probably cannot be duplicated by any other 
manufacturing firm in the United States. 

No meeting of veterans in any industry could 

k back over more events of interest than 
these saw, tool and file making experts. They 
reviewed the history of the development of the 
Disston Works. 

« . sy 


Mr. William D. Disston, grandson of the 
founder of the Disston Works, voiced the senti- 
ment of the firm when in his address he turned 

the remarkable assemblage of loyal, long- 
ervice workers and with real emotion said: 

We are proud of the fact that we are in the 

resence of you fifty-year veterans who by 

ur loyalty and efficient workmanship have 
had a great deal to do with the expansion of 
he plant. This corner stone is not only dedl- 
ated to the ground-breaking incident on this 
ite September 26, 1872, but also to the loyal 

-operation of you men, and the veterans who 
have gone before you.” 

Of these fifty-four veterans, thirty-two are 

‘w actively employed in the Disston plant. 
The lengths of service range from fifty to 


sixty years. Two brothers, William and Isaae 
King, aggregate 108 years of service. 
Arnold, a 55-year veteran, has two brothers 
working in the plant. These three men-: and 
their six sons, all of whom are in the Disston 
Works, have to their credit an aggregate 
ord of 264 years of Disston service. 
erations of 


Jeorge 


rec- 
Three gen- 
Emmetts work in the 
while the fourth generation of 
the Davenport family is now employed by the 
firm. 

It is interesting 
the number of Disston veterans is 
steady increase year by year. Ten years ago 
the list numbered 21; today, 54. The picture of 
those fifty-four workers, each with half a cen- 
tury or more of experience 
of which to be proud. They may well be con- 
sidered the backbone of the largest saw, tool 
and file works in the world. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


Research Bulletin Studies 9-10, University 
of California 


“veteran” 
Disston plant, 


to learn from records that 
showing a 


behind him, is one 


N view of the present methods of teaching 

geography, it is suggested that: 

1. Constant effort should be made to culti- 
vate concrete modes of illustration, avoiding 
abstract teaching. Provide situations for the 
development of problems. Give the pupils time 
to reflect and organize their knowledge, to 
weigh values and to solve new problems. Give 
them a chance to use their own original powers 
in discovering, thinking out, and interpreting 
difficult situations. With this method (the 
problem method) entire dependence cannot be 
placed upon the textbook. Information must 
be gathered from other authoritative sources. 
The geography , book is to be used as a 
reference book. Supplementary books should 
be regarded as so essential that it would be 
difficult to discriminate between the text and 
the supplementary geography. “It would be 
well to drop the term ‘supplementary’ as this 
reading should be the basic geographical ex- 
perience, the fundamental instrument of teach- 
ing. All else is supplementary” (Bobbitt, What 
the Schools Teach and Might Teach). A well 
selected bibliography and an adequate range 
in reading and knowledge are essential in 
order to vitalize the work. The teacher her- 
self must keep abreast of the time and form 
the habit of reading from sources of authority. 


2. The type and topical methods may be 
used to good advantage. For the organization 
of data in the solution of problems the topical 
method is almost essential. 


3. Devise means for using collections of 
pictures, models, stereoscopes, stereopticons, 


museum articles, and all illustrative material 
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for the purpose of developing ideas and 
imagery of details. Geography, like science, 
needs equipment. The visual instruction 
method is rapidly becoming more and more 


effective because of the attention given to the 
production of school films to impress students. 
These subjects are drawn from every source 
and assist in framing mental pictures approxi- 
mating the actual perception of the traveler. 
A good motion picture machine should be a 
part of every school’s equipment. 


4. Big projects like the “Oil Industry of 
California,” ‘‘Hydro-Electric Possibilities of 
Our State,” “Transportation,” ete., are more 
intelligible and full of meaning than much of 
the material printed in the average textbook. 
Boys and girls enjoy the fuller survey of the 
huge objective enterprises and forces that are 
at work shaping our modern world. In these 
projects it is possible to organize knowledge 
and gain a thought control of world forces. 
Endeavor to have the pupils acquire an out- 
look upon the world as the home of man. 
Impress upon them the idea of the interdepend- 
ence of nations through the study of peoples 
and industries. The residence, pursuits, suc- 
cesses, and failures of men are the things that 
give geographic data their grounds for in- 
clusion in the material of instruction. 

5. In all grades the study of the map should 
be used in connection with the work assigned 
from geographical readers and books of travel. 
Ability to maps is of more importance 
than a store of “place knowledge” without this 
ability. Railroad maps, state highway guides, 
weather maps, etc., assist in making all con- 
ceptions clear and definite. Too much time 
should not be devoted to drawing freehand 
maps; rather let them be sketched hurriedly. 
But at times a period may be developed to a 
finished product. Pupils should be able to 
sketch, pretty accurately however, the outline 
and contours of their native state. Relief 
maps, outline maps, floor maps, and the sand 
table are important 


use 


in the classroom. 
Much use should be made of the outline maps. 


assets 


6. The use of graphs to present statistical 
data is so common in the commercial world 
that it is the duty of the school to teach how 
to make and interpret such graphs. Geography 
offers many opportunities for the use of graphs 
and pupils are vitally interested in them. 

7. In as many ways as possible provide for 
group activities, thus carrying out the social 
aim of education by fostering cooperation and 
mutual assistance. Visits to factories or other 
industrial establishments should be thought- 
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fully planned and the teacher should fami 
ize herself with the special features that 
expects to have impressed upon her pupi): 

8. The correlation of geography with | 
ture, history, composition, spelling, and 
ing should not be overlooked. Silent re 
from supplementary books for oral repr 
tion will not only increase interest 
subject matter, but will increase the 
comprehension scores in reading as a 
Motives are afforded for composition, sp 
etc. Advanced classes find much inter: 
the current magazines if a definite tim 
ment is given for consideration of 
events. 

9. Modern teaching methods cannot lx 
pursued without a library close at hand. Eng 
lish, history, and geography all make incessant 
demands for reference reading, even as does 
the necessity for recreational reading. Public 
libraries render service of untold value in pro 
viding the right books for the students and 
making it possible for the upper grades to 
study and interpret current events in the light 
of world values. Libraries in general are co 
operating with the schools to the extent of 
forming classes from the elementary as well as 
the high school for instruction in ‘How to 
Use a Library.” In several lessons, “Classifi 
cation,” “The Card Catalog,” ‘Practice Work 
on Magazine Indexes,’ are thoroughly ex 
plained and pupils are actually employed in 
the scientific use of them. Credit is given in 
English according to the manner in which this 
work is accomplished. 

The Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting in the 
office of the Executive Secretary in San Fran- 
cisco on Saturday, October 21. Complete re 
port of this meeting will appear in the next 
issue. Among other items of importance was 
considered the matter of proposed legislation 
along educational lines, to be presented at the 
session of the Legislature which will convene 
in January. 

The next meeting of the California Counc'! 
of Education will be held in the office of 
County Superintendent Keppel, Los Angel: 
Saturday, December 2nd, 10:00 a. m. Comm! 
t 


ee Chairmen should meet Friday evenil 
same place. 

The entire membership in the State Counc! 
of Education, 64 members all told, will c 
stitute a state wide advisory committee on 
Legislation. The officers of local teachers’ ©: 
ganizations throughout the state, or represen! 
tives named by such organizations, will a 


with the Council on such advisory committé 
This will enable the Legislative Committ: 
soon to be appointed by President Keppel, 1° 
know clearly the sentiment on legislation fro 
all parts of the state. 

(Signed) Arthur H. Chamberlain, Exec. Sec 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT—SOUTHERN SECTION 
To Members of the California Teachers’ 
Association—Southern Section: 


Section I of Article VII of the Constitution 
if the California Teachers’ Association, South- 
ern Section, reads in part: “Candidates for 

offices of President, Vice-President, and 
Treasurer shall be nominated by petitions. 
hundred signatures of members of the 
Association shall be necessary to nominate a 
candidate. All petitions shall be sent to the 
Executive Secretary on or before October 10th. 
if no name has been presented by petition for 
any given office of the Association, the Coun- 
cil shall place two names on the ballot for that 
office, and if only one name has been presented 
by petition for any given office, the Council 
shall place an additional name on the ballot 
for that office. The result of these nomina- 
shall be announced to all members in 
the form of a primary election ballot enclosed 
in the November issue of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News.” 


One 


tlons 


Petitions received in due time by the Execu- 
tive Secretary and bearing the required num- 
ber of signatures of bona fide members of Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association made the follow- 
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ing nominations: For President, Mr. Walter 
B. Crane and Mr. Vierling Kersey; for Vice- 
President, Mr. Paul E. Stewart; for Treasurer, 
Mr. John Rhea Baker and Mr. George E. Bet- 
tifiger, present incumbent. 


Since only one name had been nominated for 
the office of Vice-President, it was necessary 
for the Southern Council to meet and complete 
the ballot. The Council nominated Mr. A. N. 
Wheelock for the Vice-Presidency, which com- 
pleted the ballot as given below. 


Mr. H. T. Clifton, chairman of the Election 
Board, proposed the following statement, which 
was authorized by the Southern Council: “The 
ballot for officers of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section, is published in 
this issue to comply with the requirements of 
Article VII, Section I, of the Constitution. 
Since there are but two nominees for any office, 
and since the Constitution requires that two 
names for each office shall appear on the final 
ballot, the Primary and Final ballots become 
one and will, by ruling of the Southern Coun- 
cil, be voted on at the time of final elections 
according to directions to be sent out by the 
Executive Secretary in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution for final elec- 
tions.” 


California Teachers’ Association--Southern Section 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


To vote for a candidate, whether on the printed list or written in, PLACE A CROSS 
(X) in the square to the right of and opposite the name for which you wish to vote. 


President— 





Mr. Walter B. Crane. 


Mr. Vierling Kersey 


Vice-President— 


Mr. Paul E, Stewart. 


Mr. A. N. Wheelock. 


-asurer— 


Mr. John Rhea Baker. 


Mr. George E. Bettinger. 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief not 


queries from teachers 


or state educational affairs of general 


Some Unwise School Laws 


ITH the biennial of the State Legislature 
W near it is opportune to evaluate certain 
of our laws. Presumably they have 
been enacted for the bettering of school condi- 
tions. That they all do so may be questioned. 
In presenting the following, I realize that 
others may think differently. 

The law requiring the registration of minors 
evidently fails of its purpose. Many escaped the 
first year; the present census promises no bet- 
ter. In time, unless it is changed, the law may 
be ignored. The effort to information 
imposes an unwonted task upon teachers, inter- 
fering with their legitimate work. Parents, too, 
are required to appear at the schools to regis- 
ter their children; but for failure there is no 
penalty and no one is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law. You say, the attendance 
officers! But when there is none, what? Per- 
sonally, I believe that for such an enrollment, 
provision must be made for paid census takers. 

A second legal defect is the law permitting 
the children to attend any school of their 
choice. It is being used as a mantle of charity 
to bolster weak at great cost to the 
state. It were better to transport the few chil- 
dren to a larger school, with better facilities 
and at less cost. 

A third law which may work unfavorably is 
the so-called part-time law. It was probably 
devised for young people who, at 16, are com- 
pelled to go to work; not for such as could 
attend full time. It does not always work so. 
It is known that some being 16 but classed 
in fourth, fifth and sixth grade, maybe, enroll 
in high part-timers, but attend full 
time, in some cases joining regular classes, for 
which they are unfitted. Regular grade pupils, 


school 


secure 


schools 


school as 


more capable perhaps, must spend the full 
time, while these so-called part-time pupils 
jump from an early grade to the ninth. The 


effect on the high school is bad, resentment fol- 
lows, the morale is lowered. Moreover, an in- 
different boy of 14 soldiers through the seventh 
and eighth years, knowing that at 16 he will 
be admitted to high school. The evil seems to 
be spreading 
J. D. SWEENEY, Red Bluff. 
Twelve Payments 

EAR Mr. Editor—A situation has arisen in 

Lake County which is of considerable in- 
terest to a large number of teachers in Cali- 
fornia, and which I herewith report to you for 
what it is worth as news. 

Heretofore, all teachers in this county have 
been paid by the school month. This year cer- 
tain school boards contracted to pay certain 
teachers in twelve equal installments under the 
provisions of Section 1609 of the Political Code. 


concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
interest. ] 


The county auditor and the county treasurer 
of Lake County have refused to honor warrant 
so drawn, claiming that such payments w 
be illegal. In doing so, they are acting on 
advice of attorneys, but are ignoring the o; 
ion of the District Attorney of Lake Co 
upholding the legality of this method of 
ment. 

I have presented the matter to the State Sy 
perintendent with the suggestion that an 
ion be obtained from the Attorney General, but 
he suggests the proper recourse is through a 
writ of mandate issued by the Superior Court 
of Lake County. 

As this seems to be the only action that ean 
be taken, I am applying to the Superior Court 
for the writ, with many misgivings as to the 
outcome. This will be first court ruling on this 
section of the law. 

If the application is denied, it will, so to 
speak, “throw a monkey wrench in the machin- 
ery” all over the state 
teachers’ salaries other 
month is concerned. 

WM. R. McNAIR, Principal 


so far as payment of 
than by the school 


Committee of Fifteen 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Commendable progress is being made by the 
Committee of Fifteen. For two days the middle 
of October meetings were held at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, and assignment of the several 
members of the central organization to different 
problems to be taken up. Sub-committees, also 
were constituted to direct investigations in 
certain groups of penomena. Eleven sets of 
problems are suggested for study: progress and 
intelligence of high school students, curriculum 
and methods, extra-curricular school activities 
occupational ambitions and guidance, moral and 
social guidance, administration and supervision, 
extra-school activities, school and home rela- 
tions, school and community, costs and finance 
and legislative and political relations. The sub- 
heads under each general topic make clear the 
scope of the inquiry. It constitutes a compre- 
hensive and inspiring summary of school fac- 
tors in education. Not too much emphasis can 
be put upon the need for hearty and intelligent 
cooperation of teachers and principals in effect- 
ing a useful survey. 

CHARLES E. RUGH, Chairman 


It is reported that the Pasadena Board of 
Education will hereafter pay salaries in twelve 
equal installments to principals, vice-princip2)s, 
dean of girls, heads of departments, registrar, 
librarian, assistant librarian, printer, and (i- 
rectors of physical education in junior and 
senior high schools. The tendency to change 
may be used to explain the exclusion of griide 
teachers. But one would like to know. 














t__________] 
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LITERATURE #3. 


nd 





Mental Tests 


N INTAL tests were given to some _ 60,000 
| R xsok school pupils in Minnesota by W. S. 
Miller, professor of psychology at the State 
{ ersity, and, according to public announce- 
ment, he has reached the conclusion that such 

s are valuable only in a general way. Such 
tests. Mr. Miller says, may reveal any flagrant 
S normality or special ability, but they have 
jistinct limitations. The Minneapolis Journal 
caves that Mr. Miller even doubts the value of 

h tests in determining a pupil’s ability to 
advanee in school, The Journal says: 


Many factors enter into such success beside 
mental ability and acumen. Application, energy 
and the ability of a student to manage himself 
away from parental guidance, make for suc- 
cess in school work even more than the ability 
to perform certain mental stunts. 


Moreover, such tests do not allow for 
growth. A student may be examined this year 
and fall short, but another year of experience 

nd training may bring marked improvement. 


There is a type of youths who are slow to 
find themselves. They do not mature as rap- 
idly as some of their fellows. To such, mental 
tests of the kind widely used today may do a 
great injustice. 


Valedictorians, it is proverbial, often fail to 
make eonspicuous successes in life. The ele- 
ments of achievement in this work-a-day world 
do not all find their way into the school cur- 

illum. Persistence, stamina, courage of con- 
victions, and ability to deal with people are not 

mprehended in these mental tests. 


There is no short cut in training or finding 
the ability of them to discover themselves, and 
circumstances play their part to make or mar.” 


Literary Endowment 


‘s+ THE very fact that literary endowment is 
T immediately recognized and eagerly en- 
vied has induced a strange illusion in regard to 
It is supposed to be something mysterious, 
nate in him who possesses it, and quite out of 
t reach of him who has it not. The very con- 
trary is the fact. No human employment is 
I e free and calculable than the winning of 
ruage. Undoubtedly there are natural apti- 
s for it, as there are for farming, seaman- 
or being a good husband. But nowhere 
straight work more effective. Persistence, 
discriminating observation, ingenuity, re- 
il to lose heart—traits which in every other 
o° upation tend toward excellence—tend toward 
ere with special security. Whoever goes to 
srave with bad English in his mouth has no 
to blame but himself for the disagreeable 
tuste."—-George Herbert Palmer. 


Good English 


66é°PHE habitual use of clearly enunciated, 

7 well-chosen English is a vitally impor- 
tant element in the professional equipment of 
the teacher. The greater part of language 
training is indirect, and no small part comes 
through imitation; therefore if the class work 
is to be successful, the teacher’s English must 
be of such a character that it may at all times 
serve as a model. If, on the other hand, her 
speech is slovenly in enunciation or incorrect 
in inflection, if she is guilty of solecisms, is 
slangy, shows no knowledge of or feeling for 
the shades of meaning’in the choice of words, 
her influence will be harmful. 

“Good speech should be almost instinctive. If 
it is not, the teacher owes it to herself, no less 
than to her class, to watch constantly and strive 
without ceasing to approximate a fine ideal as 
closely as possible.""—New York Manual for 
Teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—DEC. 3-9 

The “Book Week” referred to elsewhere con- 
cerns one particular means of education—the 
mastery of the book. Education Week stands 
for publicity, for school education. For seven 
days the public conscience is to be appealed to 
in the interest of the school and what it stands 
for in the home, the community and the nation. 
It is sponsored by the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Education Association and the United 
States Bureau of Education. Sunday, Decem- 
ber 3, is made Institution Day—the home, the 
school, the church. Monday, American Citizen- 
ship Day—naturalization and immigrants; Tues- 
day, Patriotism Day—the flag, national music 
and the spread of the English language: 
Wednesday, School and Teacher Day—special 
visiting day; Thursday, llliteracy Day—no illiter- 
acy in 1927; Friday, Opportunity Day—a square 
deal for every American boy and girl: Satur- 
day, Physical Education Day—conservation of 
health and resources. Teachers should prepare 
their schools and the general public for an in- 
tense publicity week. The press, the pulpit, 
clubs, commerce chambers, boards of educa- 
tion, special bulletins, students and especially 
school officers and teachers, may all be enlisted 
to make the schools known—their actual work, 
their resources, their returns to the public, their 
needs. Let the slogan be, “Visit the schools 
today.” 


“As parents it is your duty to instill in your 
children respect for the _ right authority, 
obedience to just demands and ae rightful 
rhythm of habit. You lay the foundation for 
character, and remember that knowledge with- 
out character is worse than useless, because it 
fills our jails and reformatories.”—Dr. Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt. 
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French Course for Americans—I!3y Thatcher 
Clark. World Book Co. Pages, 411. Price, 
$2.20. 


This is another of the distinctly serviceable 
New World French series. It 
justifies its inclusion among “Books that apply 
the world’s knowledge to the world’s needs,” 
for which this house has become so well known 

“The House of Applied Knowledge.” Ameri- 
cans have generally found the French, as com- 
pared with other foreign languages, peculiarly 
difficult. Yet of all continental languages it 
is, perhaps, of most present importance to us 
It has so long held the premier place in diplo- 
macy and international intercourse, and has so 
rich a literature, that acquaintance with the 
tongue becomes important for both political and 
cultural reasons. Any teaching of the language 
that, by organization of material or method of 
treatment, can give an American easy 
sion of its forms and their use, is welcome. In 
both respects Dr. Clark seems to have achieved 
a distinct success. By his short, single-point, 
two-page lessons (166 of them); and more than 
a hundred lesson exercises for practice and 
review; the daily life topics with translations 
much memoritor material and grouped vocabu- 
laries, the subject matter has been ordered and 
graded, evidently with a natural and sure learn- 
ing as the objective. But the distinctive feature 
of the system of French teaching offered lies in 
the method. The book, the author says, is “built 
for thoroughness and speed,” and claims that 
this is to be, and has been, accomplished “by 
special linguistic machinery derived from the 
nature of language itself, by a pictorial ar- 
rangement of the grammar, by a psychological 
grouping of carefully chosen 
phrases, by a new way of 
netic and by the 
endless repetition a 
and teacher.” 


volumes of the 


posses- 


and 
pho- 
rhythm 
pleasure to 
Conversation and drill 
accompany every lesson, with exercises in pro- 
nunciation, that are skillfully selected and 
grouped to make the French character appar- 
ent. In admirable way the association of ideas 
is used related to the verb, adverb and other 
synthetical forms. Throughout the treatment 
it is evident that “it is a drill book, not a ref- 
erence grammar.” The handling of the French 
verb is novel, but simple. It is treated as hav- 
ing but one regular conjugation, the infinitive 
always in “er” and without change in pronuncia- 
tion or spelling of the stem. The practical ad- 
vantage should be apparent. 

The book is large 


words 
utilizing 
symbols, use of 
to make 


student 


and of multitudinous exer- 
cise material, quite sufficient, as the author sug- 
gests, for the four years of high school o1 
years of 


two 


college. 


General Rook 


Ginn & Co. 


Mathematics, Two—By William 


David Reeve. Pages, 446 

In March 1920 was published 
first of this series in General Mathematics. 
commendation then expressed 
when applied to Book Two. 
with 
large number of 


notice of the 
The 
nothing 
It is timely in that 
well-adapted material for the 
short termers who have gen- 
erally been debarred from such studies; it very 
sensibly covers, as in the preceding text, all the 


loses 


it reaches 
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elementary forms of mathematics—calcula 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry, all t¢ 
used as tools, not as so many 


of a related science. 


separate } 
It is safe to say that 
is not a page or a demonstration that may 
be readily apprehended and enjoyed by any 
in the junior high school. It is a stud f t 
quantitative values, whether determined by 
merical calculation, by the algebraic the 
by geometrical mensuration and demonstr 
or by triangulation. It is a discriminatin: 
hibit of several ways by which things and s; 
may be expressed in terms of amount of pr 
tion, and the available or suitable units of 1 
ure. As in Book One, algebra was given pr 
nence, subordinating other means; geomet 
the major €oncept in Book Two, utilizing ot) 
as accessory, though not neglected. Thro) 
out the treatment, however, in both texts. 
principle of measure that seems most appr 
ate is used whether it be 
trigonometry, and there is 
in the application, or dragged in to t ! 
a particular form of handling a _ prob! 
Practically the entire field of elementary mat 
matics is represented, and certainly all that the 
non-scholastically minded will ever find called 
for. Beside, it should be an acceptable prep 
tion for advanced study in any of the seyers! 
mathematical groups. Just as general courses 
in history and science and literature me: 
growing need in the main large fields of kn 
edge for a comprehensive elementary vi« 

the interest of those who leave their st: 
early, so such a course as this in general mat 
matics yields an insight that has its liberali 
tendencies 


7 


calculation 
nothing str: i 


The Constitution of the 


Thomas Norton. 


United 
Little, 


States 
James Brown 
298. 


abundant congratulation 
that such a book is called for, and is availah! 
for teaching, whatever other means of prepa 
for public responsibilities are employed, 
young citizen has need to know and respect 
National Constitution. No other civic knowled 
can take its place. In his farewell address 


Co Pages, 


There is cause for 


justly venerated Washington said: ‘This ; 
ernment, the offspring of our own choice, 


influenced and mawed, adopted upon full in 
tigation and mature deliberation, comple! 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its 
powers uniting security with energy, and « 
taining within itself a provision for its « 
amendment, has a just claim to its confid: 
and support.” The sentiment is as true ti 

as when first uttered. And never more tn 
now has there been requisite for legal citi 
ship a staunch and abiding faith in its pr 
sions, with millions of foreign-born in our « 
fines who little understand the genius o* 
political system; millions more American-! 
who are indifferent to civie responsibilities 
hence, without assurance of its privileges; \ 
some in high position and endowed with pu 
leadership who flaunt its provisions and s 





its overthrow; and with some millions of yé 1 
annually coming to manhood and citizen ft 
becomes all the more apparent tit 


tions it 
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n the government, and in the people who 


se it, must be taught through a sympa- 


acquaintance with the organic act. The 
g nment which it represents “has a just 
to confidence and support.” It must be 
t it in the schools. The citizen has little 
o e to know it elsewhere. If the school and 


influence shall bring the child to adoles- 
maturity with faith in 
of obedience and respect for law, and a 
ng community consciousness: a study of 
nstitution should fruit in services of 
nd legal observance as against all 
whreaking and 


government, a 


loy- 
forms 
disregard for established 
-thirds of 
rticles, 


the text are given 
each “explained by 
ir clause that has 
1 back of it, or 
he one hundred 
life under 


to the orig- 
note to 
a historical story or 
that has contributed dur- 
and thirty-three vears of 
instrument to the national 
e international welfare of mankind.” The 
therefore, detailed 

ry of important national and international 
ons. The 150 comments and explanations 

( e meanings and implications of the several 
les and significant phrases of the Constitu- 
and the fifty or more detailed 
he nineteen amendments, 
and betray a scholarly and intimate un- 
tanding of this instrument of our govern- 
ment. As already intimated, there is much his- 
t al knowledge in the text, and 175 impor- 
tint court decisions are listed with authorities 
legal references. In an appendix there 
chart exhibits of the twenty-five years’ 
nistration of the government by the 

( tinental Congress and the Articles of 
Confederation, and an outline of the constitu- 


every 


this 


becomes a compact, 


expositions 
concise, very 


are 


tonal government of the United States, both 
comprehensive and perspicuous., As a high 
s ol text it should be both usable and effec- 
t as a means of civic and political educa- 


It is a good book for the home, for Amer- 
zation purposes, for adult classes of both 
nt immigrants and the American born, for 
workman and the emplover, for the house- 
and the budding politician. Its teachings 
hold upon the real public relations which 

American must sustain and without which 
! tizen can be regarded as qualified for his 


inl Work in the Light of History—ly Stuart 


\lfred Queen. The J. BE. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Pages, 327. 


lfare work among the needy and impotent 
old as charity. Organized public effort 
ich all of the necessitous and improvident 
recent date. That form of welfare work 
purpose is, through suitable training and 
dent habits of employment, to forestall the 
itions of want, is yet more recent and, ex- 
in a few favored communities, more rare. 
way is long behind us, as the author of 
treatise shows, it promises to be longer in 
future, Notwithstanding world disorders 
much suffering among all civilized peoples, 
is much kindly feeling and individual and 
charitable service, but mainly unorganized 
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and capricious. Little more than a century old 


is the industrial welfare movement, incident and 
consequent upon the introduction of the factory 
system. While the first charity organization 
society, in England, dates from about the period 
of our Civil War, even before this time there 
had organized in this country “societies 
to improve the condition of the poor.” These 
became in time little more than agencies for 
doling out alms to relieve immediate necessities 
and cultivated a fixed habit of dependence. Buf- 
falo, a quarter of 


been 


a century later, organized 
first a central bureau for co-ordinating the 
various relief and philanthropic efforts of 
churches, voluntary societies and competing or 
duplicating expediencies. Despite the good in- 
tentions shown, the service ren- 
dered is too often palliative only, leaving a large 
dependent class needing public aid. The as- 
sistance rarely tended to cultivate self-reliant 
provident habits, and the problem vielded 
a Sisyphus-like 


everywhere 


only 
interminable condition. And 
here enters the factor that makes the responsi- 
bility one of education and so, in a large meas- 
ure, concerns the The third stage in 
the development of welfare work looks to effect 
a better home life, plain and provident; 
ing for profitable employment; 
and intelligent loyalty to the government; and 
acquaintance with the country’s achievements 
that shall make life seem worth while. What- 
ever tends to make the individual self-reliant 
and hopeful, aspiring for improvement, looking 
to a career, not a mere static economic condi- 
tion: lessons the need or call for material 
sistance. Whatever does not accomplish some 
such purposes is mere temporizing 
recurring. To establish in the 
thrift, a conscience against all forms 
and to give skill in doing the arts of common 
life, in the home, and the office, the shop or the 
farm, is to pre-engage confidence in the future 
and fore-stall impatience. Two reasons for the 
failure of traditional charity are given by the 
author: “indiscriminate alms have encouraged 
beggers and produced paupers:” and “its limited 
vision, which saw those, only, who were al- 
ready in trouble, has failed to stop the source 
of supply.” As coming to be_ seen, philan- 
thropiec services are conscious of the sources 
of impotence and suffering and seek to remove 
or purify them. 
in its day, is 
of course, is 
vitality, 
provisions, 


schools. 


train- 
a disciplined 


as- 


and ever- 
habits of 
of waste, 


young 


Therapeutic medicine was good 
yet a necessity: preventive care, 
better; but the efforts to increase 
through public recreation, sanitary 
better housing, health habits, etc.., 
must stand as an ideal public responsibility in 


physical efficiency. Vocational education and 
considerate guidance of youth into forward 
looking industries, a wide distribution of the 


means of education through 
the 


extension teaching, 
school as a 


social center bringing in the 
homes to profitable entertainment and com- 
panionship, the general education of all up to 
the middle teens: are both safer and surer 


means of reducing impotence and want and an 
unhappy view of life than any legislation, how- 
ever humane, and discriminating. Child labor 


legislation, the co-operative ventures, disability 
insurance, 


funds, imposed group courts of 
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domestic relations, only defer to an uncertain 
future the one sure defense—intelligent, self- 
helpfulness, and provident living. It is a ques- 
tion of education. 

It is not so much the things we want to 
prevent as the things we should try to achieve. 
The author quotes John P. Frey as saying “Wel- 
are work chloroforms the worker and gets 
the better of him,” of much of such effort, this 
is certainly true. If he be left dependent upon 
this alien kindness, and expectant, the sisyphus 
story has gone back, not forward. Through 
the care method, if the larger human (not 
merely scientific) interest be preserved, much 
good may come, in the care of delinquents, the 
feeble of mind, and the neglected, Chapters I 
and II, dealing with the Nineteenth Century 
and present tendencies in social work, will be 
of more immediate interest to readers; but the 
student of history and the broadly-disciplined 
and far-seeing, trained welfare worker will find 
his three chapters on Mediaeval and early Eng- 
lish charities and Guilds extremely helpful to 
an understanding of the development of sys- 
tematic charity giving. 


Acquiring Skill in Teaching.—BPy James R. 
Grant, Silver-Burdett & Co. Pages XII— 
228. 

Whatever theories may be held by teachers, 
their worth lies in what is actually done with 
them, what is accomplished in the children. 
Teaching at its best is one of the fine arts. It 
has the most plastic material with which to 
work. The effects are more enduring than with 
canvas or granite. But to operate at its best, 
the art must be grounded in a rational under- 
standing of the adjustment of means to ends, 
the purposeful choice of means, a fitness of 
time and temper, a spiritual comradeship be- 


tween teacher and learner. The work is a 
problem and must be studied as are the condi- 
tions of any other solvable problems. Mr. 


Grant has made a notable contribution to the 
literature of the art. The organization of his 
material is clearly perceived. Half of the book 
is given to the “technique of teaching” as 
grounded on the “principles of education” and 
management. These are prefaced by a cursory 
consideration of the school as a community 
organ of progress and welfare, and followed 
by a brief (five-chapter) study of school 
hygiene. A characterization of “Human Na- 
ture” closes the treatment,—child nature, its 
faculty and attitudes. A careful reading of the 
book yields an impression that most of this 
division should logically have preceded both 
the “principles and the technique,” certainly 
an acquaintance with child nature, its imitative 
quality, its tendency to image experience, its 
facile memory and really taking on of stimu- 
lated habits, should be vital factors in determin- 
ing the underlying principles and the methods 
and devices for teaching. The spirit of the 
book, however, is so fine, the material selected, 
so wisely chosen, and practical common sense 
shown in the occasional advice given, so suit- 
able, that any criticism here offered is tenta- 
tive and perhaps superficial. The summaries 
consisting of pertinent questions whose answers 
are to be discovered, or propositions, to be 


justified or disproved are stimulating. The 
method is one of problems or spurs to thinki: 
2000 or more of them, the didactic being s 
gestive, rather than dogmatic. The examples 
of what is thought to be good or poor teach- 
ing are evidently taken from actual school hap- 
penings and will appeal to classroom teachers, 
There are valuable books listed on each of the 
sixty sections. Teachers’ Clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, normal schools and the individual] 
beginning teacher will find the book helpful. 


Se 


Everyday Health Series.—By M. V. O’Shea and 
J. H. Kellogg—Books One and Two. The 
Macmillan Company. Pages 280 and 311. 


The study of physiology and health problems 
is a normative study and aims, or should aim 
to effect right bodily activity. Yet as most 
texts have been written it is made an intellec- 
tual problem whose solution is supposed to 
yield knowledge, that may be used, but, nor- 
mally, is not. The worst of modern texts are 
an improvement on the physiologies of half a 
generation ago. Matters of health and disease 
prevention, and recreation, and special ex- 
ercises, and public sanitation, and foods are 
more often and more intelligently discussed. 
But, in most of them, there is yet mainly an 
appeal to the understanding, knowledge held 
in mind and subject to a test of the holding 
power of the moment. 3ut more than almost 
any other subject of study, health exercises 
find their only excuse, for youth, in the habitual 
use of such knowledge. Its value consists in 
the habits formed. “The Building of Health,” 
(first book) and “Keeping the Body in Health,” 
(second book) fix in a comprehensive way, the 
teaching of the series. Three fourths of the 
first are given to a consideration of the “con- 
trol over the essential habits of every-day liv- 
ing’—the activities of the individual, the care 
of the body, the management of the home, ete. 
In Book Two are chapters on the physiology 
of alimentation and the senses. The accurate 
knowledge offered is adequate to a full course 
in elementary physiology and hygiene as or- 
dinarily given in the schools; but it is made 
subordinate to the acquisition of right habits 
by the pupils; that they shall learn to live 
what they have gone to school to learn. Here 
as elsewhere no real learning takes place but 
through doing; realizing the information in 
one’s habitual activities, of walking, working, 
eating, cleanliness, the uses of the _ senses, 
knowing the conditions of the mentalic process, 
as they have come to know it. The daily op- 
portunities for using the knowledge and gud- 
ance in the pupils’ efforts provide a stimulus, 
an incentive to acquire it. 


The books are fine specimens of the book- 
maker’s art, richly illustrated and _ strongly 
bound. The language of the text is both 
simple, as suited to childhood vocabular °s 
without being childish; and accurate to satis!y 
the scientist. Both authors are responsile 


authorities for either. Except for scholars :'P 
or scientific research nothing more is neeced 
for the citizen, the parent, or the youth, '2 
order to be equipped with health knowled<e, 
than these two books offer. 








wn 
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Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching— 
By William H. Burton. D. Appleton and 


Company. 
Hiere is a book for both supervisors and 
teachers. Superintendents, principals, special 
supervisors, and teachers will all find it helpful. 


(ne has difficulty not to appear extravagant 
eviewing this book; it is so much better 
than any of its predecessors on supervision. 
professor Burton brings to his educational writ- 
ing a rare combination of capabilities. He is 
nimself a teacher of exceptional ability; he has 
id rich experience in both public and normal 
school supervision; and he is a notably effec- 
news writer. It is not too much to say 
hat Professor Burton has done for supervision 
hat Dr. Betts has done for elementary educa- 
nal psychology and what Van Loon has done 
history. This means that the book is 
iotably readable; and it means that it is also 
ind. Here supervisors and teachers will find 
heir problems engagingly discussed in the light 
f the best research of the day. Every open- 
minded supervisor can readily locate himself 
among the types graphically presented in Chap- 
ter 1—-The Nature of Supervision—and every 
keen teacher will-enjoy doing the same. 
Resides the apt illustrations from the author’s 
experience, the book contains many well selected 
iotations; foot notes are abundant; and each 
chapter closes with a well selected bibliography. 
These lists for further reading are in themselves 
a contribution. Not only are the references well 
selected and up to date, but they are also 
annotated with discriminating notes. For 
example, what a difference between the help- 
fulness of the following (from page 14) and 
the bare reference: 

6. Gray, William S., “Methods of Im- 
proving the Technique of Teaching,” 
hliementary School Journal, December, 1919, 
vol. Xx, pp. 263-275. An exceptionally well 
written and most comprehensive article 
dealing with many phases of supervision. 
Discusses briefly many helpful devices in 

od supervision. 

book consists of eighteen chapters and 
an appendix; it is divided into four parts: The 
Nature and Problems of Supervision, The 
ervisor and the Improvement of Teaching 
er Functions of the Supervisor, The Super- 
r as a Personality. Each chapter gives 
ence of acquaintance with, and appreciation 
the best of present day progressive educa- 
Uor This is especially noteworthy in tne 
pters of the Project (Chapter X) and that 
Measurements (Chapter XIII). In these 
pters are found a consideration of the two 
t means of improving teaching. Some day 
ok will be written showing the relation 
een these progressive movements. For the 
ent there is much need of just such study 
Professor Burton’s sympathetic treatment 
Prompts, 
Chapter XV Professor Burton treats the 
hy problem of the rating of teachers by 
supervisors. Here superintendents, principals, 

r supervisors, and teachers will find a 

cial consideration of all sides of the ques- 

and guidance in avoiding the dangers. 

‘ing Cards and Scales are appended. In 


— 


> we = 


¢ 


Chapter XVIII the tables are turned in a pro- 
vision for rating of supervisors by teachers. 
Here the supervisor will find the basis for a 
penetrating analysis of his qualities of success; 
and many a teacher will find much satisfaction 
in the recognition that there are supervisors 
and supervisors. The main headings in the 
“Outline for the Discussion of Supervisory 
Efficiency” (page 249) are: 


1. Personal Equipment. 

2. Ability of the Supervisor to Assist you 
with the Routine Details of School Manage- 
ment, Daily Programme, Discipline, etc. 

3. Ability to Assist You with Problems of 
Teaching Method. 

4. Ability to Diagnose Individual 
Either by Observation and Knowledge 
Tests and Measurements. 

5. Ability to Assist You with the Selection 
of Subject Matter and the Organization of 
Lesson Plans, 

6. Ability to Visit and Confer with Teacher. 

7. Ability to Administer Teachers’ Meetings. 

8. Ability to Direct Teachers in Improvement 
Work. 

9. Ability of Supervisor to Rate Teachers 
Fairly and Efficiently. 

Under point 6, Ability to Visit and Confer 
with Teachers, there are found such questions 
as: 

(a) Does the supervisor enter your room and 
leave it with a minimum of disturbance? 

(k) Does he listen carefully to your ques- 
tions or dismiss your problems with cursory or 
facetious remarks? 

These pertinent problems are frankly faced 
both from the standpoint of the teacher and 
the supervisor; and dangers and difficulties are 
duly noted. However a vigorous policy of 
progress is recommended. Little satisfaction 
will be found in the book for the advocate of 
a “stand pat” or a laissez faire policy. For 
example due consideration of the _ possible 
abuses of the rating of teachers by supervisors 
is closed with: 

“There is no logical reason here for the 
abolition of rating, but rather reason for 
greater attention to the formulation and appli- 
cation of the scales.” 

The mechanical features of the book are ex- 
cellent. The publishers are to ka commended 
as well as the author. 

Certain readers wilt regret that the author’s 
idea of the learning process as embodied in 
standards and criteria for judging teaching does 
not more fully accord with the “functional” 
view. Herbartianism is much in evidence. This 
is especially notable in the “Lessons” illustra- 
tions. But Herbartian ideas and ideals rendered 
a distinctive and widespread service in educa- 
tional progress; and they are inevitably still 
widely followed in present teaching practice. 
Hence, as a guide for judging and improving 
current practice, this book may very probably 
render the greater service because of this 
prevalence of the influence of Herbartianism. 

Superintendents and other supervisors will 


Cases, 
or by 


find Professor Burton offering help in the frank 
and vigorous consideration of teaching prob- 
lems that leads to improvement in both spirit 
and efficiency. 


Cc. W. STONE. 
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Another testimony to the supremacy 


of the Victrola XX V—for out of doors ! 
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At the beginning of the program \ 
and while the children were being, 
nssembled, the large crowd was! 
‘entertained by several victrola se-' 
jlections reproduced by-a large eons 
eert machine loaned by the W. 
Frederick Piano company efi 
here. The big instrument sent the 
notes sounding loudly over a large | 
area and the several  sefectiéns 
were hear a by everyone within. the 
boundaries of the Legion field. 
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May Day 


Exercises 


Grafton, West Virginia 
Public Schools 
Using the 


Victrola XXV 
































We could not reproduce this 
photograph large enough to 
give an adequate idea of the 
crowd gathered at Grafton’s 
May Day Fete; yet a single 
Victrola XXV (scarcely visible 
in the picture) furnished the 
music for hundreds of children 
all over the large field to dance 
and perform their exercises! 





Victrola XXV 
The Standard 


School Instrument 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, New Jersey 
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NOTES AND COMMENT: 








EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
4s a basis for the apprehension and study of 


itional method, the following theses were 
mitted and discussed at the Virginia State 


hers’ Association, Richmond. They are rich 


eeestion of the newer conception of the ob- 


s in teaching. 

Theses 
Conditions in the United States since the 
present to public education problems 


ter than those ever confronting any educa- 
il system. 


Any theory of American education which 
enable us to solve these problems must 
pt some such proposition as Dewey’s no- 


ns that “education 
ction of experience,’ 
with growth. 
There demanded now not only a revi- 
of curricula and a refinement of our 
but also a determination of the nature and 
ficance of educational method: cf. ancient 
the China of the late nineteenth 
Germany before the war. 
The conception of method and 
venerally in vogue too largely 
room techniques and devices, 
presenting subject matter. 
Educational method in the larger sense 
es the method 
it is the 
that of the 
Such a concept must be 
damental laws of psychology, 
Thorndike’s laws of learning; 
l-set, exercise, and effect (or 
This broader method will 
ods and numerous other than 
of the acquisition of bits of information 
kill, e. g@., attitudes toward school and life 
Perhaps with this concept method the 
common form in which teaching will be 
will be the project, which does away with 
of the rigid break between subject matter 
method, and between teaching and learning. 
Project teaching rightly understood 
Led will give some of the following, and 
other values: Vitalized learning, training in 
king, development of civie habits and ideals. 
With such a notion of method, 
corresponding adjustments in aim and cur- 
la, it ought to be possible organize 
ol education as to make it more like life 
ition and to weave into the very warp and 
’ of child life the essentials of an education 
democratic citizenship. 
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rive values 


of 


and 


so to 


ist as any community in our state is con- 
ed to be surrounded by an intelligent, cul- 
ted population, so each state cannot be in- 


rent to any absence of these characteristics 
neighboring nationality. Hence the interest 
he United States, and especially this South- 
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west, in the educational conditions 


An eminent journalist from that 
Trinidad 


of Mexico. 
republic, Senor 
been 


Robles, has 


placed a 


de Alessio 


and 


visiting 
California has 


daughter in one 


schools. 


our Commenting on the strength 
and promise of the Obregon government, 
the presence of thousands of Americans in 
Mexico City, the fact that practically every 
newspaper in the capitol is published in both 
Spanish and English; he declared that “among 
the things most sorely needed in my country 
are better schools and more of them.” So 
long, in any political unit, as any large con- 
tingent of its population is unschooled and 
lacking the techntcal equipment for an improv- 
ing life of active endeavor, it constitutes a 
social and economic menace. It is true in prin- 
ciple and, in places because of our large, not 
merely illiterate but alien population, not less 
true in the United States, and particularly in 
our cities. Unassimilated, if not possessed of 
fixed ideals incongruous with American stand- 


ards they are so far an impediment to any real 


progress, themselves or for the of 


rest 


us 






A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


good music is a right be- 


longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by eonstant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 


appreciated. 
And because the VICTROLA supplies this 


opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 





Sherman, .Glay & Go. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 





Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
Sierra Educational News 
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: Volume Four in the Amertcan Education Sertes 
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a 


: THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


BY JAMES EARL RUSSELL 


<2 


< 


OOS 


Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE position of influence which Dean Russell occupies, his broad experience in 
developing the Teachers College, the great respect members of the profession have 
for his judgment and their confidence in his foresight make the publication of this 
book a significant event. In it he covers a wide range of topics and discusses many 
of the problems which have perplexed educational workers for the past twenty years. 


All thoughtful, ambitious teachers will find this book a source of inspiration. 


TABLE of CONTENTS 
The Trend in American Education; The Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools; The Educational Value of Examinations for Admission to College; 
The Opportunities and Responsibilities of Professional Service; The Call to 
Professional Service; The School and Industrial Life; Professional Factors 
in the Training of the High School Teacher; Specialism in Education; Coeduca- 
tion in High Schools; The Vital Things in Education; Scouting Education; 


Education for Democracy; The Organization of Teachers; and The University 
and Professional Training. 


.©OOOOO0OOOOOO0O00O006000000000000004 
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A copy will be sent to any teacher upon receipt of the list price, $1.28 
sa 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 
Strayer and Engelhardt: The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools 


La Rue: Psychology for Teachers Pittman: Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
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NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


COX 
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Of 377 cities of 800 inhabitants, or more, in- 
yestigated by the National Chamber of Com- 
merece, the total school receipts aggregated $353,- 
269.000. Of this sum, less than 12 per cent 
came from the states, 6 per cent from the coun- 
ties and 65.4 per cent from local taxes. Edu- 
cated opinion is coming to the conviction that 


this distribution of resources is unfair. The 


ie] 


» is concerned in the development of high 
intelligence in every part of its population. 


‘itizenship in this country is both national and 
State. The Nation as well as the State has an 


obligation of self-interest to see that its citizens 


have approximately equal opportunities to 


secure a college education. Therefore, in the 


interest of economy and of the public welfare 
of the Nation, the State, and the community 
should join hands in providing adequate 
financial support for Amerivan higher institu- 
tions.” For both the urban and the more rural 
sections, therefore, the need is the same for a 
much larger participation of the State, at least, 
in the provision of school funds. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR 

In the published proceedings of the High 
School Teachers’ Association, August 1922, p. 45, 
an article on “What May We Teach Regarding 
Evolution?” was inadvertently credited to Miss 
Grace M. Findlay. The address was by Mr. F. 
G. Gilchrist of the University of California. We 
are indebted to Miss Findlay for the correction. 


Penmanship is the most important vehicle of 
thought expression in all school work. Stu- 
dents who have been taught to write automat- 
ically the rhythmic Palmer Method Muscular 
Movement Style, think quickly and express their 
thoughts quickly and clearly on paper in hand- 
writing that is as-plain-as-print, and which 
compels healthful posture while writing. The 
Palmer Method Manual contains a _ carefully 
sraded series of self-teaching lessons through 
which millions of pupils have learned a style of 
penmanship embodying legibility, rapidity, ease 
and endurance, and thousands of teachers have 
learned the mechanics and pedagogy of practli- 

| penmanship. This book, of which Austin N. 
‘almer is author, will be sent postpaid upon 

eipt of 25 cents. Mr. Palmer’s fall and win- 
ter address is 1753 Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasa- 
dena. The A, N. Palmer Company maintains 
offices at Portland, Oregon; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
hieago, Illinois, and New York City, where 

rmal training departments are conducted. 
“his company also has in the field from twenty- 

‘e to thirty experts in penmanship, whose 

rvices are free to schools having Palmer Pen- 

inship adoptions. 


It is said that among ninety honor pupils 

one Los Angeles high school—the Lincoln, 
‘ast year, more than half are children of for- 
ign-born parents, and that eighteen of the 
ninety were themselves born abroad and learned 
English here. A similar experience, only less 
vronounced has been reported from Oakland. 
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Junior Typewriting : 
FOR $ 

Junior High Schools : 


ELIZABETH STARBUCK ADAMS 


ARNESSING the play instinct, di- 


recting it into useful channels, is 


00OO0O6O¢ 





><O<e 


the mission of this new publication 
for intermediate and junior high schools. 
Instead of the usual condensation of ma- 
terial found in treatises prepared for 
commercial use, Junior Typewriting pro- 


3 ceeds in greater detail, more deliberately, & 
¢ more cautiously. 5 
@ 


Type- 
writing for its own sake and typewriting 


Two objectives are featured: 





as an ally of English. To insure close 
application assignments are short, har- 
monizing with the famous theory of Doc- 
tor Eliot in relation to conforming sub- 
ject matter to short periods of intense 
concentration of which youth is capable. 
This permits an unusual variation of pro- 
gram, increasingly playing upon the 
“surprise motive.” 

Whether, later, the pupil gravitates to 
the classical or commercial course he 
will, at the same time, have developed 


><orxe 





an appreciation of English which he will 
look upon as a valuable corollary of the 
typing course. 


List Price $1.00 
Teacher’s Handbook Free 


@ie 
Gregg Publishing 


Company 
Phelan Building San Francisco 
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THOUSANDS 
CALIFORNIA CHILDREN 


are now using 


— PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF oe 


RICE and PADEN 


Here are some of the counties and cities where this thought-producing 
and California endearing publication has heen adopted: 








Santa Clara County Sutter County 

San Mateo . Butte a 
Madera rm Amador 

Tulare ° Placer 

Merced " Imperial 

Fresno - Orange 

Siskiyou rs Santa Barbara County 
Solano ~ Sacramento 

Napa ~ Los Angeles i 
Alameda " Kern - 
Yuba 7 Kings 7 
Monterey e Tehama - 
Mountain View Sunnyvale 

Hayward Livermore 

Oakland Santa Monica 
Tulare Exeter 

Berkeley . San Jose 

Ukiah Benicia 

Modesto Anaheim 

Redlands Richmond 


Teachers and other school officials are invited 
to write for an examination copy. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


| 20 ) SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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val, is prepared to offer to the schools excel- 
ient dramatic work, especially scenes from 
Shakespeare. Our attention was attracted to 
Percival’s ability at San Luis Obispo on 

y 4. He planned and decorated a large num- 

- of floats symbolic of various epochs of our 
storical development showing that he had 
cial ability in pageantry. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Pereival will be most welcome before general 
| ssemblies or classes interested in English and 

ramatics. They reside in Berkeley. 


lr. Loriman Percival, assisted by Mrs. Perci- 
| 


California’s Permanent School Fund, the 
evenue only from which is applied to education, 
imounts to nearly $7,500,000. Nine other states, 
iveraging $24,000,000 surpass California. If to 
iese amounts be added value of school lands, 
the nine states have such funds aggregating 
nearly $400,000,000. California, along with other 
States, received such lands, but they were either 
badly located or have mostly been squandered, 
and a possible source of considerable revenue 
has been lost. In per capita of estimated wealth, 
but three states—Iowa and North Dakota, and 
the District of Columbia stand higher. The 
verage of these four units is nearly twice the 
average of the United States as a whole. But 
15 states pay more per $100 of estimated wealth 

public schools, than does California: and 
pay more on taxable wealth. California 
tands about 2.5 per cent above that credited 
the country at large. 


State Superintendent Will C. Wood is author- 
for the statement that the total cost of 
‘alifornia schools, exclusive of Universities for 
year ending June 30, 1921, was $74,392,021. 
1917, the figures were $34,433,636. The dif- 
renee represented an increase for buildings of 
14,361,048; due to growth in enrollment of $8,- 
1.481; and to advances in teachers’ salaries of 
7,229,215. Repeaters, by the same estimate, 
st the state not less than $7,000,000. 


leachers who know the “Boy Problem,” and 
ey are many, will be interested to know that 

author, Dr. William Byron Furbush, well- 
ioWn as ae specialist in junior character 
velopment, has been selected by the National 
rety Association to give instruction in hon- 
y in the schools throughout the country. 


from statistics in the offiee of the State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, and recent- 
* made public it appears that the total en- 
Imént in the high schools for the year 1921- 
22, was about 225,000. The gain in average 
ly attendance over the previous year is 18 
r cent. Certain of the mountain and interior 
inties showed the greatest gain,—Sutter, Las- 
El Dorado and Plumas, 40 to 72 per cent 
rease. The better educational advantages, 
ough consolidation of high school districts 
i better equipment and paid account for part 
the increased attendance. But the three 
inties—Los Angeles, Alameda and San Fran- 
co, make up a little more than half of the 
tal attendance for the state, and with Fresno 
inty receive more than half of the three and 
half million dollars devoted to seconcary 
lucation in the state. 


“2 


co 
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Best Maps for Schools 


THE GOODE SERIES 
POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL 


by J. Paul Goode, professor of geography 
in the University of Chicago, brings to 
teacher and pupil alike an unsurpassed 
view. For content, scholarship, carto- 
graphy, these maps take the front rank. 


Nine Maps, 66x46 or 46x66 inches 


WESTERMANN CLASSICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MAPS 


by William L. Westermann, professor 
of history, Cornell University, they pro- 
voke the liveliest interest in history— 
ancient and modern. To their subject, 
they are what the Goode Maps are to 
gfeography. 


A twelve map series, 66x46 inches 


Send for Free Booklets 


Rand M¢CNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street 42 E. 22nd Street 
Chicago New York City 


The Big Value 
Song Book 


170 Songs 15 Cents 


All with words and music 





Order from your regular 
school supply house 


Hall & McCreary Company 


CHICAGO 
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LOOKING TO OUR FOUNDATIONS 











LLLZLZZ, 


f 
t 
> Is the significant title of a virile and opportune book by 
f 
: JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 
In which the author discusses frankly and fearlessly some fundamental and timely 
economic questions involved in the conduct and management of our public schools } 
Among them are: } 
“The menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domination and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- | 
‘ cratic State Departments.” Noteworthy examples cited, 
* 


“The wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds to Other Than Educational Purposes by Politi- 
cally Dominated State and City School Systems.” 


“The Salary Question. The Unjustifiable and Unconscionable Disparity Between the Salaries Paid in 
City School Systems to the Few in General Control, and the Scale of Wages Paid to the Many Em- 
ploved in Instruction.” Examples Cited for Illustration. 


t 
t 


N 

“School Teaching as a Profession.” Some of the reasons why “The Occupation of Teaching is Being N 

‘ Deserted in the Present and Shunned for the Future.” N 
“The School Book Question. An Effective Remedy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses in \S 
the Exploitation, Adeption, and Distribution of Schoolbooks.” N 
This book is of special interest to the school people of California N 

Cloth. S vo. 384 pp. Sent postpaid, $3.00. N 

Order direct from the publishers \ 

HE ECONOMIC PRESS ‘ 

- L N 

f 


Geneva - - - Illinois 
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O’SHEA AND KELLOGG’S 
EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


BUILDING HEALTH HABITS 
KEEPING THE BODY IN HEALTH 


J 


“The new O’Shea-Kellogg two book series of physiology and hygiene is 
being used in the Dayton, Washington, City Schools. The series is also used 
in the Columbia County Schools. 


“This set of physiologies, in my judgment, is a distinct step in advance of 
the teaching of this subject. The O’Shea-Kellogg books combine simplicity 
of language, thoroughness in subject matter and attractiveness of appearance. 
This series of physiologies challenges the careful attention and consideration 
of all educators wherever located.” 


L. L. Nolin, City Supt. of Schools, 
Dayton, Washington. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Notice to Publishers of California Texts 
{his office has information from the State 
rd of Education that because of a greatly 
nereased enrollment in the schools and an un- 
pected 
tendents, and involving, therefore, an increased 
expenditure for free books beyond the depart- 


call for books from county superin- 


ment’s estimates, “text-book publishers are 
hereby informed that the call for bids for Lan- 
ee texts heretofore sent out be recalled.” 
In our last issue in commenting on the 
chers Casualty Underwriters at Lincoln, Ne- 
hraska, we referred to a policy which pays from 
$25 to $50 a month for disability due to injury, 
kness or quarantine. We might well 
ided that larger policies will be issued by 
Company for a proportionate 
charged, the only 
Company does not 
promises more in 


have 
this 
increase in pre- 
limitation being that 
issue a policy which 
indemnity than the assured 


I im 


earns, 


Anent the increased expenses of the state 
covernment, it has been said a cogsiderable 
part has been due to the larger appropriations 
for schools. But it has been pointed out that 

education, charities, corrections, health and 
roads, taken together the excess per capita 
over 1919, has been but $1.91. The total gov- 
ernmental costs have increased from $5.29 per 
capita to $11.33. So far as expenditures are 
concerned, education and the common welfare 
lag far behind. 


Of 63 city systems representing the highest 
salaries paid to junior high school teachers, 
six are found in California—Eureka, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Oakland and 
Santa Cruz. These range from a minimum 
salary (average) of $1734 to a maximum of 
$2339. The lowest minimum sum, $1000, is 
found in cities as widely conditioned as Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas, Haverhill, Massachusetts and 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The highest maximum 
rates, $3000 to $3300 are reported from Cleveland 
and Youngstown, $3000 each; Gary and New 
York City, $3250 each; and Cleveland Heights, 
$3300; the maximum being attained in from 5 
to 10 years of service. Of the four states re- 
porting most such schools, California starts the 
teacher with a higher salary ($1734) against 
Ohio, $1275; Pennsylvania, $1367: and New 
Jersey, $1419. But California’s maximum pay 
is $2339 against an average for the other three 
of more than $2500. In this comparative study 
our state stands well. A similar investigation 
was made of 64 systems reporting the highest 
salaries paid elementary teachers. Again, Cali- 
ornia leads with an average of $1503 in seven 
ties as the minimum salary over the four 
nearest in rank—Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 

rsey and New York, in the order named. In 
1e possible maximum salary, however, among 
hese five states, California stands lowest. In- 
ieed, 36 of the 64 cities have a higher maximum 
mit than do the seven cities of California 
named, and but one, Wyoming (one city) has 
e higher minimum limit. 





A Book of Choruses 


For High Schools and Choral Societies 


Edited by 
George W. Chadwick 
Osbourne MecConathy 
Edward B. Birge 
W. Otto Miessner 
A compilation of the greatest choral 
music representative of successive 
periods in music history, culminating in 
a comprehensive study of contemporary 
music, especially that of America. The 
singable quality of the music inspires the 
students to master the idiom of 
composer, and to perform 
the master works of 
provides a 


each 
intelligently 
The book 

complete 


music. 
background for a 
course in music appreciation. 


Among 


, American composers who 
have 


written fer the book are 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mrs. Beach, 
Felix Borowski, Carl Busch, Frederick S. 
Converse, Mabel Daniels, Arthur Farwell, 
Arthur Foote, Henry Hadley, Victor Her- 


bert, Edgar 


Stillman Kelley, 
Pat ker, 


Frank van der Stucken. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark 


Horatio 


Chicago Boston 
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ANOTHER SWEEPING VICTORY 
for 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


_At the International Shorthand Contest, 

New London, Conn., Aug. 24, 1922, under 
the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, Mr. Nathan Behrin, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer, with no pre- 
vious practice, won the WORLD'S SHORT- 
HAND TROPHY CHAMPIONSHIP at 280 
words per minute, breaking ALL PRE- 
VIOUS RECORDS WITH AN AVERAGE 
ACCURACY PERCENTAGE OF 99.5. Mr. 
Behrin was also first in the 240 word 
contest. Mr. Samuel Powsner, an ISAAC 
PITMAN writer, was the first in the 220 
test, and Mr. John Daly, an ISAAC PIT- 
MAN writer, was first in the 200 test. 


OUT OF 17 CONTESTS 15 HAVE BEEN 
WON BY PITMAN WRITERS 
These remarkable figures demonstrate 
conclusively and in the most convincing 
manner the superiority of the world- 
famous system invented by Isaac Pitman. 


Ask for Isaac Pitman Shorthand. Ac- 
cept no substitute. 


Trial Lesson Free 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 
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G Tooth-Brush Drill for the Schoolroom 


WO OR THREE children, provided with tooth-brushes, denti- 
frice, cups, water and a basin, demonstrate this drill before the 
class. Every member of the class follows the leaders in pantomime. 





Attention! ‘All in line, elbows close 


Upper Front — Ready — Count 
to side, with brushes in 


lto 16. Dip 


tight hand and cups in left—denti- Lower Left "Side — Ready - 
. frice on tooth-brushes) Count 1 to 16. Dip 
P Lower Right Side — Ready - 
1. Ready—Dip! Count 1 to 16. Dip. 
2. Outside Surfaces. (Brush in- Lower Front — Ready — Count 


allie wits 
/ 
f ¢ 








. Iuside Surfaces. 


serted under cheek, teeth closed 
Brush gums as well as teeth.) 


Left Side—Ready—Count 1 to 


- Chewing Surfaces 


1to 16. Dip. 
(scrubbing 
vigorously) 


16. Dip. ° —— — a Ready — 
5: a a ount 1 to 16. ip. 
ee = Ready—Count 1| to Upper Right Side — Ready — 


Front Side—Ready—Count 1 to 
16. Dip. 


(Mouth wide 
open, straight motion, front to 
back.) 

Upper Left Side — Ready — 
Count 1 to 16. Dip. 


Upper Right Side — Ready — 
Count 1 to 16. Dip. 


5. 
6. 


7. 


Count 1 to 16. Dip. 

Lower Left Side — Ready — 
Count 1 to 16. Dip. 

Lower Right Side — Ready - 
Count 1 to 16. Dip. 

Empty cups and refill them - 
Ready— Count 1 to 16. 

Rinse mouth — Ready — Count 
1 to 16. 

Rinse brush — Ready — Count 
1 to 16. 


Shake off excess of water over basin. 


Counting by leader should be rather brisk but even and allowing plenty of 
time for dipping and shaking of the brushes. 


MATERIALS 





This Christmas, put a cheery, red 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in 


every Christmas stocking. 


m~\ 





COLGATE & CO., 
Reference (name of School — 
Town 

Please send me, free of « hhede oi 


stating which). 


Skea Ss Cla assroom Helps.”’ 


1. Tooth-brushes (brought to school 
in envelopes made by leaders). 

2. Dentifrice (individual tubes ot 
Ribbon Dental 
to teachers free 
Educational Department of Colgate 
& Co.) 


Cream are supplied 
of charge by the 


Helps, free to teachers. 


ab 


to 


3. Individual cups (paper prefer 
ly), made by the leaders at home 
be filled with water by monitor 


4. One pitcher of water. 


5. One tin basin. 


This drill is one of many suggestions included in the Colgate Classroo: 
For the additional material for teaching 


Dental Hygiene send coupon below. 


COLGATE & CO. 





Dept. 30 199 Fulton St., New York 


Tl am & dence’ 10 U0. i6 cdc sd Sc cestssvens School, District No 


199 Fulton Street NEW YORK 


TES 
C) 


No. of pupils in my direct charge 
xx member of School Board) .............2000 Your Name 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping addre 


(This offer good only in U.S. A 
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Commenting on the movement to introduce 
the elements of economics and the basic prin- 
ciples of social organization into the schools of 
Chieago, the Daily Tribune has this to say: 
“Their neglect is a serious omission in our 
system of popular instruction. Its effects are 
shown in a pervasive ignorance of matters of 
yital importance to our well-being. It gives 
the demagogue and the quack an undue ad- 
vantage and makes us the victims of persistent 
fallacies in legislation and public action. .... 
The subjects are not beyond the capacity of 
youth; and if they are not taught in the upper 
grammer grades, the large proportion of our 
young people who do not reach the secondary 
schools will miss them altogether.” 


From a recent study of the salaries of junior 
hich school principals in 29 cities of 1000 popu- 
lation or over, Oakland pays a maximum of 
$3540, and Los Angeles, $3900; the average of 
all being $3750. A similar report of the maxi- 
mum salaries of elementary school principals in 

) such cities, averaging $3536, shows for Cali- 
fornia, San Jose, $3090; San Francisco, $3130; 
Oakland $3240; Los Angeles $3300. 


At the Annual Shorthand Contest conducted 
by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, New London, Conn., August 24, 1922, Na- 


Jou, 
t 


than Behrin, an Isaac Pitman shorthand writer, 
who has not taken part in these contests since 
1914, won the World’s Shorthand Champion- 
ship, smashing all previous records. Mr. Behrin 
made only a total of 19 errors in the three 
tests for the title at 200, 240 and 280 words a 
minute, making an average accuracy percentage 
99.5 in a total of 3,610 words. He has 
eclipsed his own record of 66 errors in 1913 
and has broken all previous records at 200, 
220, 240 and 280 words a minute speeds. He 
won the 280 and 240 words a minute tests, 
making only 7 and 8 errors respectively, new 
world’s records which have never been ap- 
proached in these contests. John F.. Daly, also 
writing Isaac Pitman shorthand, won the con- 
st at 200 words a minute with three errors, 
ind now holds the world’s record at this speed: 
Mr. Behrin was a close second, with four errors. 
Both writers broke the previous record with 
se. Solomon Powsner, a young Isaac Pit- 
man writer, entering a contest for the first 
time, won the high speed test at 220 words a 
minute and now holds the world’s record. Na- 
an Behrin and John F. Daly were a close 
second and third in this test. All three shat- 
red the previous record. Albert Schneider, 


st year’s champion, failed to qualify at this 
speed. 


Gilroy is one of the state’s smaller communi- 
s and has, probably, less than 500 elementary 
ool pupils, but the district is alive to edu- 
tional interests. There is now in process of 
nstruction a 14-room grammar school and a 
ior high school, while the high school dis- 
ct is working on a new $60,000 building. The 
eral bond issues aggregating $300,000 were 
ssed by a vote of four or five to one. They 
resent athletic fields, assembly rooms, a 


imming pool and class rooms of modern 
indards., 





The Technique of Thomas Hardy 


By JosepH W. BeacH 
A new study of Hardy’s novels for all 
lovers of English literature. This book 
discusses the structural style of the auth- 
or in each of his novels and shows the 
gradual subordination of artifice to art 
in Hardy's’ successive’ writings. The 
reader who is interested in noting the 
various methods of novel-writing em- 
ployed by one great author will enjoy 
this volume on literary craftsmanship. 
Mr. Beach's work is an aid to the better 
appreciation of good books. 
$2.50; postpaid $2.60 
Education for Business 


By Leverett S. Lyon 
A comprehensive examination of the 

existing types of institutions employed in 
educating for business fields. An answer 
to the questions: What should education 
for business strive to do? And how 
should the work of educating for business 
be divided? 

$3.50; postpaid, $3.60 

Elements of Debating 


By Leverett S. Lyon 
A manual especially designed to train 
young students in the art of debating. 


$1.25; postpaid, $1.35 
General Psychology 
By Watter S. Hunter 


All teachers will find this volume a 
splendid reference book for their use. 


$2.00; postpaid, $2.10 
The University of Chicago Press 


5815 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Hl. 








A New Civics of aNew Type 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


By SHELDON E. DAVIS, Ph. D. 
President State Normal College 
Dillon, Mont. 

ID. 


——ANI 
CLARENCE H. McCLURE, A. M. 


Head of History Department, Central Missouri 
Teacher's College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
PART ONE—The Background of our Gov- 
ernment. Brief accounts of the origin 
and growth of civic problems and the 
development of government agencies 

for their solution. 


PART TWO—tThe Plan and Machinery of 
Our Government. 


Definite information on the plan and 
machinery of our government at 
work. 
PART THREE—tThe Problems of Govern- 
ment and How We Are Meeting Them. 
A discussion of community problems 
and how we are. solving them 
through representative government. 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND 
STUDY QUESTIONS 
Requiring personal interviews and inves- 
tigation of current problems that con- 


tribute much to the effective teaching of 
Civics, are included in each chapter. 


A textbook for Elementary and Junior High 
Schools that makes Civics a matter of 
Dotnc as well as LEARNING 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
1922 Calumet Ave. 130 East 25th St. 
Chicago New York 
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ene by the Wis. State Board of Health! 


Several years ago an epidemic at the University 
of Wisconsin was traced directly to fountains with 
exposed drinking heads. 


With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT"” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, No. C-92 Wall Fixture, and the 
C-147 Playground Fixture as standard equipment for your 
schools, you will absolutely eliminate all possibility of con- 
tamination. The RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS have no exposed head or hood 
with which the mouth can come in contact, consequently 
no chance of the diseased infecting the healthy. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” 
} Drinking Fountains are made 


; 
m \ ina variety of designs to meet 
" \ every requirement. 


Catalog Sent on Request 





No. C-147 No. C-92 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


63-75 FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Pacific  . Representative 
M, - WUESTHOFF 
376 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


No. 239. Made of Rock Maple, curved 
back and form fitting seat. Height of 
back over seat, 1834 inches; height of 
seat from floor, 17 inches; width of seat, 
1634 inches. Seats rest on rubber 
bumpers. Chairs are built in sections of 
2, 3 or 4 chairs per section, unless other- 
wise specified. Natural finished Maple 
chairs are furnished. 


Weight, per chair, 15 lbs. 


Distributors School, Library 
for Library if Bank & Office 
Bureau iit Furniture 


539 Market Street, S. F. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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The plan in force in some cities to issue from 
time to time a bulletin to the teachers or public, 
is most admirable. The weekly bulletin issued 
in Berkeley under the direction of Superintend- 
ent H. B. Wilson carries much useful informa- 
tion. In this bulletin, Superintendent Wilson 
carries over to the teaching body items of in- 
formation coming from the office of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, thus keeping the 
teachers in touch with state movements. This 
supplements in splendid degree the announce- 
ments that appear in the Sierra Educational 
News, and as the official magazine is issued only 
monthly, and space is at a premium, such sup- 
plementing is most desirable. We note in the 
edition of the Berkeley Bulletin, under date of 
September 12, the following: 

“A communication from Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, Executive Secretary of the California 
Teachers’ Association, reminds us that annual 
dues in C. T. A. (formerly $2.00) are now $3.00. 
Dues paid from this date forward apply on 
Association meetings to be held this fall and 
winter. They also cover subscription to the 
official magazine, the Sierra Educational News, 
ten issues beginning January, 1923. Councillors 
please note the increase in dues to the C. T. A., 
and change same on the budget forms.” 

The Bulletin of September 26 carries the fol- 
lowing: 

Support of Teacher Organizations 

“I wish to give my endorsement herein to 
the remarks made by Miss Christy and Miss 
McLean at the last meeting of the Berkeley 
Teachers’ Association in presenting the cause of 
the various teacher organizations and the duty 
of everybody to support these organizations. I 
know well without checking it name by name 
that a large percentage of the teaching staff of 
Berkeley do support all of these professional 
organizations. There is no way to avoid the 
fact that it is not only a professional but a 
business obligation resting upon each of us. 
The fact that a teacher has just begun teach- 
ing, or does not expect to be long, is all the 
more reason why he should support these or- 
ganizations. It is through the efforts such or- 
ganizations are making, and particularly 
through the efforts they have made in the 
past, that it is possible for new and short- 
lived teachers to enjoy such fine conditions as 
those under which they work. But for those 
who have been faithful in sponsoring and work- 
ing for the professional organizations among 
teachers, the legislation which is back of our 
present system would not have been enacted, nor 
would the salary schedules which now obtain 
be in effect. As Miss McLean well said, the 
reasons for supporting these organizations are 
legal, professional and spiritual. It is merely 
<ood business for each teacher to set aside as 

necessary expense in connection with the 
year’s work the payment of the necessary dues 
n the Berkeley Teachers’ Association, the 
\lameda County Teachers’ Association, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association and the National 
Ndueation Association. I shall be glad to 
have notice from the proper collector for each 
Association that I may pay my dues through 
the regular Berkeley committees.” 


N. E. A. June 28-July 6, 1923. 


High School Credential 


granted by the State Board of Education 

upon examination entitles holder to a 

High School Certificate in any county. 

The next examination will be held in 

June, 1923. Applicants must have seven- 

teen months’ successful experience in 

teaching, and the equivalent of an A. B. 

degree. 

Last June We Sent Two Candidates to the 
Examination. Both were Successful 
THE LOS ANGELES COACHING 

SCHOOL announces a course in prepara- 
tion for the examination beginning No- 
vember 1, 1922, under the direction of 
A. A. Macurda, formerly Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools in San Francisco, 
and later of the Department of Education 
of the Los Angeles State Normal School 
and Southern Branch of the University 
of California. 

Class instruction will be given from 
5 to 6 P. M. Wednesdays and 9:30 to 
11:30 A. M. Saturdays. Tuition for the 
course, $100 in advance, or $25 in advance 
and six monthly payments of $15 each. 

The course will also be given by cor- 
respondence, for which the fee is $200, 
payable in four equal installments. 
ALVARADO AT ORANGE, OPPOSITE 

WESTLAKE PARK, Telephone 522-18 


Wherever motion pictures are used, the 


fb 


Projector leads in artistic and technical- 
ly perfect projection. 


Satisfactory easy- 
payment arrange- 
ments can be made 
for schools, and cor- 
respondence on this 
subject is invited. 





Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121 Golden Gate Avenue - San Francisco 
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The Acoustic Properties 


of common salt render it an excellent medium for the transmission 
of sound, but the high grade properties of 


Leslie Salt 


transmit to the consumer that sound satisfaction which brings 
a steadily increasing demand for our product. 
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“Leslie Salt Refining Company 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN MATEO 
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The Best Is None Too Good! 








HE school child’s pencil should have a firm, smooth 
lead and should be so balanced that it will 
not cramp the pupil’s style of handwriting. 


N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N The VAN DYKE 601 is such a pencil. It is 
N hexagon in shape, and has a patented tip with 
N an adjustable, soft flat rubber eraser, and 
N the famous Van Dyke lead. 
N 
\ 
. 
N 
N 
N 
N 
: 


For the pupil or teacher 
desiring the finest, this 
pencil will serve. 


N 
RK 
f 
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EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 


<> 
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Miss Alice Park, Secretary of the Western Di- 
sion of the American Humane Society, with 
fices at Palo Alto, California, writes to remind 
iders that humane education is on the official 
st of statutory subjects in this state; and rec- 
mmends that the interest be presented at 
unty institutes more generally. It is noted 
so that the discussion of related topics may 
operly be introduced into the schools: Na- 
ynnal Child Labor Day, last Saturday in Janu- 
ry; California Bird, Arbor and Conservation 
lay, March 12; National Humane Week, in 
April. 


Two important changes of location. The Harr 
\Wagner Publishing Company and representing 
the P. Blakeston’s Sons and Company, has left 
the rooms long occupied in the Hearst Building 
nd will be accommodated in greatly enlarged 
juarters in the Woodland Building, 149 New 
Montgomery Street. 


The World Book Company also moves from 
the Crocker Building, 571 Market Street, to the 
same location, 149 New Montgomery Street. 
They have quadrupled their space: their stock 
rooms are supplied with their publications, and 
their offices are provided with the latest 
equipment. 


Charles Lee Swem, who for eight years fol- 
lowed with his nimble fingers the rich vocab- 
ulary of ex-President Wilson, and whose high 
speed shorthand records once astonished the 
world, has “come back” in competition. At the 
speed contest held by the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association at New London, Conn., 
in August, a name was entered which aroused 
the memory of many an old-time writer. That 
name was Charles Lee Swem. And when the 
count was taken, to the astonishment of the 
committee Mr. Swem had won second place in 
the championship contest and again broken two 
previous world’s records. On the high-speed 
court-matter test, dictated at the extraordinary 
speed of 280 words a minute, Mr. Swem, al- 
though never a court reporter, won second place. 
As Mr. Swem modestly explained, “I wrote the 
Gregg System, based on ordinary longhand. 
low could I forget it?” 


Salaries of Rural Teachers is the subject of 
recent reports to the Bureau of Education from 
superintendents of schools in all states giving 
facts about the annual salaries. Of 127,000 rural 
teachers in 43% of all counties, it is shown 
that 70,000 of these teachers have charge of one- 
teacher schools. That is, 55 per cent of the 
teachers reported are endeavoring to teach all 
the grades in one-room school houses. In 19 
tates many of them are receiving less than 
$300 a year. In six states the median salary 
for rural teachers of one-teacher schools is from 
$300 to $400, while in five states only, the median 
alary reaches $1000 per annum. Yet these 
rural teachers are expected to teach the country 
boys and girls identically the same things 
aught to city children by teachers who receive 
ver $1200 a year in the smaller cities and over 
£1800 a year in the larger cities. The average 
ength of school term in the cities exceeds nine 
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Has Your School 
Slipshod Equipment 
or 
Has it the Protective 
System of 





The automatic Onliwon Cabinet protects the 
toilet paper from dust and handling and 
delivers consecutively—just TWO SHEETS of 
paper at a time. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Send us your address and your 
principal's for illustrated folder 
showing Los Angelcs schools 
equipped with ‘Onliwon. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Department M, 
Albany, N. Y. 





NEW YORK.U.S.A 
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RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP BOOKS AND RECORDS 


On California High School list and many County Supplementary lists 


Phonograph Records of Spencer Penmanship Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship 
y Letter Songs High School Ed. 
Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Pedagogy Spencer Penmanship and Spelling 
, Letter Songs Correlated 
Spencer Rhythmical Penmanship Spencer Script Wall Charts 
Ele. Students’ Ed. Spencer Script Alphabets 


Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Certificate Courses 
Spencer-Zaner-Palmer 
Class and Correspondence Courses 


SUPERVISORS’ AND TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP 


204-205 Music-Art-Studio Bldg. 232 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Phone 15006 


Important Notice To Commercial Teachers 


Such a Large Number of Business Schools, Colleges and Commercial Departments of High 
Schools throughout the country are using THE WALHAMORE COMPLETE BUSINESS 
SERVICE with such evident satisfaction in their commercial classes that we are anxious 
that every college president, school superintendent and instructor in business, accounting 
or similar subjects shall have the opportunity to subscribe for the Complete Service while 
we are offering A SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 25% on all orders sent in by schools, colleges 
or teachers before Nov. 15th, 1922. This enables you to secure the Complete $25.00 Service 
for $18.75 net and any $5.00 Service for $3.75. These Services will keep instructors and 
students in touch constantly with the latest, best and most practical business methods 
employed in the business world today. 

2200 Commercial Teachers Receive the Walhamore Business Services Regularly 

Special prices on quantity orders for text-book purposes. Services sent to one or 
separate addresses as preferred without additional cost. 

THIS NEW PUBLICATION WILL INTEREST YOU ALSO 

36 Accounting Problems Solved. By 0. V. Wallin, C. P. A. A collection of the most puz- 
zling problems that confront the auditor and public accountant—solved in a clear, concise 
and masterful mannér. In loose-leaf form with cloth binder. Published to sell at $5.00. 
Introductory price to commercial schools and teachers only $1.00 prepaid. Pin a Dollar 
Bill to this advertisement and order NOW. 


Address all orders to THE WALHAMORE COMPANY, Publishers 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPH IA, PA. 














HIGH SCHOOL brAwine Teacuers 


F YOU have students who show talent for drawing, designing, painting or craft 
I work, encourage them to develop that talent, as there is a growing demand for 

well trained commercial and constructive designers, illustrators, poster artists and 
craft workers, also for teachers and supervisors of arts and crafts. 


The 
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al STATE-ACCREDITED 
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2119 Allston Way Berkeley, California 


GIVES THOROUGH TRAINING IN INDUSTRIAL, NORMAL and FINE ARTS 
OUR 1922-23 CATALOG GIVES FULL INFORMATION 


Spring Term opens January 2, 1923 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
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months a year, while the schools strictly rural 
are open less than six months in the year. Are 
the country boys and girls receiving a square 
deal? A circular giving other facts about the 
salaries of rural] teachers, comparing them with 
the salaries of city teachers, will be sent free 
on application to the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Twenty-eight States now have some form of 
legislation to encourage physical education. The 
first recognition was by North Dakota in 1899; 
the second, Ohio, in 1904; the third, Idaho, 1913. 
Illinois passed her law in 1915. The influence of 
the war is shown in the addition of six states 
to the list in the next two years, 1916, 1917. 
Since then, and prior to 1920, ten states have 
passed such laws, and during 1920 and 1921 
nine other States have come into line. This is 
all encouraging. But there are yet twenty 
states without these state provisions for Physi- 
cal Education. 


A study of possible school retrenchments was 
made recently in Nebraska. Approximately 70 
superintendents reported on possible elimina- 
tions of school expenses, if elimination must be 
made. Each gave his first, second and third 
choices. Some of the judgments recorded are 
startling. Sane enough, perhaps, was the 
willingness to reduce athletic training and con- 
tests. But why should domestic science come 
under the ban by 50 per cent of the executives? 
or special supervisors by an equal majority? 
or fewer teachers and larger classes? or build- 
ing improvement? or music? Sixty-four would 
have no cuts. Twelve opposed any reorganiza- 
tion of the system. Sixteen objected to free 
supplies and texts. Nine would cut out the 
kindergartens, and 28 manual training. There 
was, evidently, no rational concensus of opinion. 


As reported to the playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America at its Summer meet- 
ing, 500 cities spent $9,000,000 on _ public 
recreation. Twenty of the 500 cities during 
the last year endorsed bond issues of more than 
$5,000,000 for sites and increased facilities. It 
is a community investment. It pays in health, 
and therefore in mental alertness and efficiency, 
in domestic and social contentment and in moral 
sanity. Every playground lessens the ferment 
of the courts, and lessens it in proportion to the 
vailability of the recreation privileges. A half 
dozen cities in California are forging to the 
front in this movement to make play a protec- 
tive feature of its civic life. 


& 


State Superintendent Will C. Wood is much 
. demand for his educational addresses, not in 
California alone, but in other states. His at- 
tendance at our county institutions and section 
meetings is official, but his words are none the 
less appreciated. At the recent convention of 
the Washington Education Association he gave 
two addresses, “Leadership in Education” and 
“What the Public Has a Right to Expect From 
Its Schools.” 
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Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 


We teach you how to write; where and when to 
sell. Publication of your work guaranteed by 
new method. Wathumore Institute, Dept. J, La- 
fayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS, OR MAIL ORDER 


EASY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


that will interest 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 

Stuber'’s “Instrumental Music Course” for 
school and class work with orchestra, 
for very beginners. This course has 
been used for over three years tn public 
schools with thousands of pupils. 

Root’s Beginner’s Orchestra No. 1, is easy 
and will afford a repertoire for school 
concerts and keep the pupil interested. 
This book has been introduced into 
thousands of schools, convents, and 
other similar organizations with great 
success. 

Root's Beginner's 
scales and exercises in each book and 
twelve easy pieces for ensemble play- 
ing. Arranged for all Saxaphone parts. 


Band Book No. 1 has 


Samples upon request 


E. T. ROOT AND SONS 


1519 E. 355th Street Chicago, Ill. 





antilever 
Sho e for Men 


& 
Women 
and Children 


Fashion and the 
Cantilever Agree 


Fashion is the ficklest. of 
masters. More recently, out 
went the spindle heel and the 
pointed toe that so tortured 
woimen’s feet. In the Cantilever 
Shoe you will find the trim style 
of the sports shoe backed by the 
most modern details of foot-com- 
fort and foot-efficiency. 

Your foot rejoices in a shoe 
made to fit it, doesn’t grieve and 
complain as in footwear that 
forces your foot to do all the 
fitting. And the Cantilever flex- 
arch, supple like your own arch, 
eases every step, frees your muscles for 
the strengthening exercise that corrects 
and prevents arch troubles, and secures 
for you the many benefits that come from 
improved circulation—greater vigor, 
spirits and color. 

Come and inspect the excellent work- 
manship entering into the making of the 
Cantilever Shoe. See how trim it looks 
and how splendidly it fits. 


Expert Fitting Always 
Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 
Arcade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bidg. 
14th and Broadway, Oakland 

Mail Orders Filled. Send for Booklet. 
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; Two Great Gift Books, by Thos. E. Sanders | 
Saving and Investing 'Money— Will It Pay Me To Go To High School? | 
5 201 pages, cloth, $1.00. The Gift Edition is a hennty. The Mievent! 
peers : ; ; Printing. The 258th ousand, now selling 
th It bn i oe reliable, specific. It hits Wo hook is better as a Gift for boys and 
ne vital points. girls. It may prove the turning point in 
“Should save many a man from losing his their lives. 50c per copy, $5.00 per dozen. } 
savings.”——Scientific American. Many persons order them by the dozen fo: h 
Return in 10 days if not pleased. their young friends. 
THE THRIFT PUBLISHERS, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Order Thanksgiving and Christmas Pic- Bird Pictures in 
tures now. Send 50 cents for >a set of Natural Colors 
25 = V/A 
25 pictures, all different, size 5V/ Size 7x9 


Send 75 cents for 
pictures of 25 


«ov 


common birds and 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. ‘aa eee 
Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more. 
64-Page Catalog 
Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large of 1600 miniature 
Pictures for ——. $1.00 each for illustrations for 
two or more; $1.25 for one, postpaid. 15 cents in coin. 
THE MILL— Busediet Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 150 (Please do not 
subjects. Send stamp for list. send a. the —— 
log without send- 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 24, MALDEN, MASS. ing the 15 cents.) 
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“Beware of Imitations” 
With Names That Sound the Same 


The phenomenal success of Plasteline—its universal use by 
noted sculptors and its endorsement by leading teachers—has 
prompted the manufacture of other substitutes for clay, many of 


which are marketed under names closely resembling “Plasteline.” 
Remember 


PLASTELIAE 


Trade Mark 
Composite Clay Made in U. S. A. 





is the original and the most perfect plastic modeling material on the market. It is an 
honest U. S. A. product, having been manufactured in this country for more than forty 
years. For your protection as well as “for your convenience,” Plasteline is put up in a 
distinctive square package-—four quarter pound rolls in a box. {§ Insist on this package 
and accept no substitutes. { Plasteline is the ideal material for all school modeling werk. 
Write for beautiful color card and descriptive circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Statistics show that 42 of the 48 states have 
state boards of education: Delaware, Minne- 
sota and New Hampshire now receive appoint- 
ment by such boards; 19 states have recently 
jegalized the county as the unit of school ad- 
ministration; 16 states have appreciably in- 
ereased the State’s share in financial support; 

states make 16 years of age the upper limit 

smpulsory school attendance; 17 states have 
nereased the minimum length of the _ school 
37 states exact educational qualifications 

County Superintendents; provisions for the 
‘onsolidation of small schools are made, now, 
in every state, and a million children are ac- 

mmodated in 13,000 such’ schools. All of 
which represents progress in the administration 

schools and tends to efficiency in teaching. 
should be of interest to teachers everywhere, 
whatever their teaching positions. 


Teachers of civies in California high schools 
W welcome the announcement that Dr, Alexis 
f. Lange, Dean of the University School of Edu- 
( on, is preparing an outline of the subject. 
It is thought it may be ready for publication 
next year. With it will go an extensive bibli- 
sraphy that is practically complete and will 
be in print and ready for teachers early this 
Dr. Lange’s well-known interest in citi- 
xenship problems and his long connection with 
secondary schools, as member of the State Board 
Education, teacher, lecturer and student of 
educational problems, make it particularly fit 
that a guiding synopsis of civic training should 
ome from him. The treatment will be unique, 
no sense a conventional text, and compre- 
hensive of all fundamental citizenship relations. 


los Angeles County, under the intelligent di- 
rection of Mr. H S. Upjohn, has developed a 
remarkably complete equipment for visual in- 
struction. Miss Marion Israel is an assistant in 
charge of the office; Ralph J. Wyatt is photog- 
rapher, The department has 45,000 feet of mo- 
tion pieture films of geographic, industrial, 

nic and other subjects; 5000 high grade nega- 

s and many duplicate sets of lantern slides, 
well as 150 photographs of Italy’s art, archi- 
ture and history. Lantern slides, sixteen in 
x, are shipped to all parts of the county, 
the rate of 100 a week. Among the devices 
improved teaching worked out in recent 
rs, none has been more efficient or given 
ter promise for the future than those for 
ng visual instruments. For a study of the 
and much of science, the objects of na- 
peoples and their customs, engineering 
architectural structures and the material 
evements of the race, the device has incal- 
ible value. The motion picture along with 
lantern slide promises to become a part of 
recognized standard equipment of the 
ol, whether in town or country. 


\pproximately fifty school systems are now 
& the work-study-play plan in whole or in 
part Known as The Platoon organization, it 
‘s both to economize room and time, and to 

‘ce an all-around appeal in training. In De- 


t it has reduced the 20,000 half-time pupils 
t 7,000, 
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Walter Camp’s 
“Daily Dozen” 


Now Only $10.00 


HESE splendid Physical Training 


Exercises are now set to music on 
Phonograph Records and will be 
found exactly suited to the needs of the 


HOME, the TEACHER and the PUPILS. 


The complete set consists of 5 double face 
10 inch records, two beautiful charts and a neat 
gold lettered album. Over 60 actual photographs 
of positions. Every command clear and dis- 
tinct. Do not confuse this wonderful set of 
exercises with anything else at any price. It 
will be found the only practical set on the mar- 
ket. The only set you will not tire of. The 
only set with no unnecessary delays or loss of 
time. 


Skillfully adapting various exercises to in- 
spiring music with just the proper swing and 
rhythm, Walter Camp has succeeded in chang- 
ing “PHYSICAL TORTURE” to “PHYSI- 
CAL PLEASURE.” Your pupils will beg for 
the “Daily Dozen” and they need them. 


Rounded, stooping shoulders, congested chests, 
limited lung capacity, fallen arches, many other 
bodily troubles, are surely and positively cor- 
rected by these wonderful exercises. 


If over-weight, they REDUCE. 
If under-weight, they BUILD UP. 


In other words, they will keep you physically 
fit. 


If unable to secure them locally, order of me 


direct. If not familiar with them, send 25c for 
a sample record and chart containing two 
exercises. 


The complete set will be gladly sent on 5 


days’ FREE TRIAL, subject to approval. 


Don't be 
CAMP'’S. 


deceived. Be sure they are 


A dd: TESS 2 


DD. t. LAWN 


Hollister, Calif. 


Distributor for California 
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real value. 


Day or Night Classes 





San Francisco Oakland 








; Ja Kindergarten 
Miss Barnard’s “‘sssre=*= School 
(STATE ACCREDITED) 
Jr. Standing Required 
Class Opens January 3rd 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 





Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 

The knowledge of Business Princi- 

ples a Heald Training will give them will be 

a powerful factor in their advancement, 
and in years to come 


we 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Affliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., 


now, 


Individual Instruction 


Sacramento 





| 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 


All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 


Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 


San Francisco. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director. 
Thorough courses in Life and Portrait Drawing and Painting, Still Life Painting, Sculpture, Design, 
Crafts, Interior Decoration, Stage Design, Commercial Art, Illustration, Mechanical Drawing, 


Perspective, Anatomy and other branches of study. 


Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 





For thirty years or more under private en- 
dowment there have been published in Boston, 
somewhat regularly, what are known as the 
“Old South Leaflets,” whose purpose is “to in- 
terest young people in American history and 
politics, to the end that they may become use- 
ful citizens.” 

They are reproductions of historical 
ments (not easily accessible). ‘There are now 
more than 200 of them, covering beside a group 
on English history and literature, practically all 
important events in American history to the 


docu- 


close of the Civil War; twenty-six numbers on 
New England authors and reformers, and a s°c- 
tion on Lincoln and the war period. 

Among the most recent issues is “Paul Re- 
vere’s Own Account of His ‘Midnight Ride,” 
a fascinating story with an account of his life 
that would appeal to every man as a venture- 
some achievement, and afford fine material for 
literature and history classes. Apply to Old 
South Association, Old South Meeting House, 
Boston. 
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Vor the first time in a number of years, the 
Central Section of the California Teachers’ As- 

iation will hold its annual session in the fall. 
The meeting will be held at Fresno, November 
97-28-29. President Robert J. Teall and the Ex- 
cutive Committee are at work upon the pro- 
gram. Miss M. L. Richmond, County Superin- 
tendent of Kings County, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Central Section to succeed Mr. 
McGuffin, resigned. At a committee meeting, 
recently held, a committee on membership was 
appointed, composed of Mr. Teall, Miss Rich- 
mond and Mr. Lindsay. 


It has sometimes been questioned whether 
the schools of Agriculture are really graduating 
farmers and ranchers or only an academic 
product. The following item from the Univer- 
sity of California gives a definite answer to the 
question: 

“Eighty-eight and five-tenths per cent of the 
graduates of the University of California Farm 
School at Davis are in some way connected with 
agriculture according to a recent survey made 
by Professor Edwin C. Voorhies, Secretary of 
the College Agriculture. Approximately sixty- 
five per cent of the total number are actually 
farming while the remaining twenty-three per 
cent are largely engaged in agricultural indus- 
tries such as dairy manufacturing and in pub- 
lic service work. 

The same survey shows that seventy-seven 
and three-tenths per cent of those graduating 
from the collegiate course are connected with 
agriculture. Approximately thirty per cent of 
the total of the college graduates are actually 
farming while about thirty per cent are in 
public service agriculture. According to Pro- 
fessor Voorhies few if any, institutions can 
show as high a percentage of graduates in 
agriculture.” 


It is reported that 65 Russians have reached 
Berkeley to enter the University as technical 
students. They come with credentials from the 
Harbin, Manchuria, schools. In the re-educa- 
tion of Russia, at least seven California insti- 
tutions are known to have sent to schools in 
that country, quantities of teaching material, 
apparatus, and technical and scientific litera- 
ture; an effective means of social and political 
regeneration. 


Indiana University has set a generous ex- 
ample to other institutions. In the movement 
for funds to erect a memorial building in 
honor of the State’s soldiers in the world war, 
the 2700 students in a recent campus campaign 


subscribed $400,000—about $150 per student! 


It is an encouraging feature of the Califor- 
ia system that so many of the small country 
and village districts are being brought under 
supervision. More than half the counties of 
he state employ District Superintendents—100 
in all; and several of them have Rural Super- 
visors connected with the County Superintend- 
ent’s office. Notable among the counties better 
rganized in this respect are Contra Costa, San 
Mateo, Alameda, Los Angeles; Mendocino has 
Just appointed Edward Blackman as rural sup- 








ENTERTAINMENTS —cooa ones— 


For School, Church, Lodge, Clubs, Ete. 
Free Help-U Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
-also- 944 So. Logan St. 


OUTLIN War, Geography, History, 
Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology, Physics. They are pamphlets 
prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the impor- 
tant facts in the various branches, but 
not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 20c. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., INC, 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
spare time pay. We teach you how and where 
to sell. Write WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, LA- 


FAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 
Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 
telling intimately and discriminatingly of 


Schools good and bad. 

Why Choose Blindly? 

896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. 
Catalogs or Advice on request. 

PORTER SARGENT 


14 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


git worlds LEN Cas 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
OM Vita eciliin Gs 


id 





1 Oo com ayeD ry request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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Your Most s, 


Precious Possession 


When darkness creeps into the afternoon, 
when long nights must be spent indoors under the 
glare of electric lights, and the days become 
cloudier and darker— 

Then is the time to be unusually careful of 
one’s eyes! The best of artificial illumination 
causes strain, and abuse of the eyes increases 
during the winter when natural light is least. 
Teachers and students should be particularly 
prudent about avoiding this danger. 

One way to minimize the strain is the use of 
BANK STOCK paper. Scientists have proved 
that the ordinary white paper is hard on the 
eyes because it throws back the light. To reduce 
this harmful reflection we have scientifically 
worked out the neutral coloring of BANK 
STOCK. Its slightly blue-green tint absorbs the 
light rays and prevents glaree BANK STOCK, 
therefore, should be your school stationery. 

We can supply it in a wide range of blank 
books. Let us know your requirements and we 
will send you a catalog. 


Remember—Sight is man’s most preci- 
ous possession. Guard it! 


The Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 


32 Clay Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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GUARANTEED 


Everwear 
Playground 
Apparatus 


The kind that gives everlasting 
satisfaction. Embodies all essen- 
tial and desirable features and 
at a price within reason. 


New Complete catalog readv. 
Send us your name and address 
for a copy. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


So_p EXCLUSIVELY BY 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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isor, and Yolo county, Miss Stacy Armstrong. 
Several counties have special supervisors of 
musie, Physical education, agriculture, ete. But 

et remains true that for the United States 
as a Whole nearly half the school population 
s being served in one-and two-room schools 
and with practically no supervision. 


The United States Bureau of Education is 
iuthority for the statement that of the nearly 
» 900,000 children in the schools, 1921, there were 
12.615,341 in communities of less than 2500 
population; and 9,116,999 in the city group; or 
nearly 60 per cent of the enrollment at less 
than 40 per cent of the cost. 


Among the agricultural interests that once 
were thought to concern adults only, are the 
breeding and care of stock, now it is one of the 
mportant aspects of training for boys. During 
1921, there were enrolled in livestock clubs 
nearly 140,000 boys and girls. As junior farmers 
working on their own projects, they owned 
76,148 head of farm animals and 554,268 fowls 
representing a value of $3,605,176. Here is 
coing on a process of saving and investing and 
irning in a thrifty way and with well-defined 
purposes. It betrays no element of miserliness 
nor the debasing of any moral sense. On the 

ntrary there are cultivated productive in- 
terests, initiative in rational planning, resource- 
fulness in emergencies, self-dependence and 
espect for labor as the one human saving 
grace, It adds to experience both concrete- 
ess and purpose, and dignifies life, as render- 
nz a worth-while service. It is the one con- 

tion of growth and naturing. As an educa- 
nal means it stands pre-eminent. Books 
nd lesson learning take on new meaning. In- 
rest in something to be accomplished makes 
knowledge articulate. Successful achievement 
s the only test needed. It shows not what one 
knows, but what one can do with what he 
nows. It is an investment with human earn- 
s; a thrift using every faculty. 


In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, (location of 
Cleveland) the taxes for 1921 amounted to $46,- 
1000 of which the city received for schools 
5,500,000 (33.5 per cent). The public library 
Cleveland received more than _ $1,000,000. 
nine larger eastern cities, in expenditures 
schools, other than buildings, Cleveland 
nked fourth, being exceeded by New York, 
iladelphia and Detroit. In per capita cost 

* pupil it stood seventh. 


Of 40 states whose figures are available, the 
r capita expenditure for education ranges from 
30 in Mississippi and $2.50 in North Carolina, 
$15.00 in Wyoming. Eleven of these states 
pend $10.00 or more per capita of population. 
r California the figures given are an even 
.00, being tenth in the list. 


In the Journal of Education, September 14, is 
printed in full President Rebok’s address on 
e “Enfranchisement of the High School Grad- 
te,” which the editor describes as “the most 


Significant and heroic suggestion of the day.” 






New York 


eer Bg 


STANLEY 
Tool Chests 





No. SSS “D” 


Instructors: Tell your boys 
to provide themselves with 
Stanley Tools in a Chest for 
use in their own home; the 
same tools that they are work- 
ing with in their manual 
training work in school. This 
will keep their interest up, 
and make it seem less like 
“school.” 


Assortment “D” (shown 
above) contains a complete 
set of wood-working tools 
that will give good service 
for many years to come. They 
are tools to make things with, 
of a quality and accuracy 
that manual training gradu- 
ates and skilled artisans will 
take real pride in owning. 


Ask your hardware dealer to 
show you Stanley Tool Chest 
No. 888, Assortment “D.” 


ep 


THE STANLEY RULE & 
LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Conn. 
Chicago 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Manufacturers of 
Wrought Hardware and 
Carpenters’ Tools 
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If You Will Acceptllt 


HIS little piece of paper, held out so 

invitingly to you today by this great 

organization of Teachers for Teachers, 
may be a regular Godsend to you within the 
next few months, or weeks, or even days. 


It may be the only thing that stands be- 
tween you and dire need. It may save you 
from great embarrassment and humiliation. 

But it can do nothing for you—when that 
time of need does come—unless you accept 
it now. 


Read What the T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled 
by Sickness or Accident. 

It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary stopped. 

It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from your 
work. 

It will pay operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your Policy has been maintained in force 
for one year. 

It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in Sick Bene- 
fits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 

It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All 
benefits are doubled for travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Just fill out and mail coupon. We shall then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect Teachers. Please do it today. 


TeachersCasualty Underwriters 
456 T.C.U. Building LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
—_ Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


VeeverteeTES 


NN oso vixedidenbdaxaucavevebeseeas bbbepicinmedanee onan 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Eauipment 
on the coast 
1s from the 





Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour Curtains, Proper- 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 
Preductions for Rent. 
STUDIOS: 
1638-40 
LONG BEACH AVE. MISSION ST. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Frequent change of teachers is detrimental to 
cumulative results. But such changes among 
administrative officers is even more objection- 
able. It is not at present known how many 
California principals and superintendents have 
shifted their positions since last June: the num- 
ber is dangerously large. Among county super- 
intendents few changes are expected. In 37 of 
the 58 counties the incumbents have no opposi- 
tion. Reports from the State of Washington 
show 48 changes in city school superintend- 
encies. In Cleveland, Ohio, 24 principalships have 
changed. Both here and there the move has 
sometimes been a promotion, in salary or pro- 
fessional privilege, or both; sometimes because 
of hopeless conditions; and, occasionally, by 
forced removal. The criticism would be more 
to point, if one knew the length of service in 
the position left; or the previous frequency of 
removals of these same men, and their causes; 
or the policies of the school boards concerned. 
As a practice it is to be condemned as unfair 
to the principals, unfair to communities, unfair 
to the children. It makes impossible any con- 
sistent management and teaching in the schools, 
and the identifying of one’s work with the com- 
munity life. Both the migratory teacher and 
the migratory principal or superintendent 0) 
struct the progress of the schools; and this in 
view of the wholesome effect of the deserved 
promotions. 


1873-83 


The California Superintendents’ Convention 
will be held the week of November 20.) The 
plaec of meeting is the Hotel Oakland. 
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sTATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 

BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 

i4, 1912. 

of Sierra Educational News, published 

monthly at San Francisco, California, for Octo- 
be! 1922: 

state of California, County of San Francisco—ss. 

fore me, 


State 


a notary public in and for the 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
\rthur H. Chamberlain, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Managing Editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
aption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
ations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
sher, editor, managing 
managers are: 
Publisher — California Teachers’ 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Nditor—Arthur H. 


editor, and business 


Association, 


Chamberlain, San Fran- 
sco, Calif. 
Managing Editor—Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
fhusiness Managers—None. 


2. That the owner is: (if the publication 
s owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
names and addresses of each, should be given 
below; if the publication is owned by a corpora- 
ion the name of the corporation and the names 
ind addresses of the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock should be given.) 


t 


ilifornia Teachers’ Association, Incorporated. 
No stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
total amount of stock. 

\rthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary, San Fran- 
Mark Keppel, President, Los Angeles. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 


4 0; 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
races, or other securities are: (If there are 
hone, so state.) 

None, 


That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ine the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
urity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
ot stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 


in cases where the stockholder or _ security 


holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 


cing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 

circumstances and conditions under which 
ckholders and security holders who do not 
ear upon the books of the company as trus- 
s, hold stock and security in a capacity other 
in that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
no reason to believe that any other person, 








Esterbrook 
School Pens 


are the result of more than 
sixty years’ experience in de- 
signing and making pens for 
every purpose. 

There is an Esterbrook 
especially made for every 
style and kind of writing— 
pens for the beginner, for the 
advanced student, for’ the 
teacher. 

This No. 556, with its ready 
flow, its firmness and smooth- 
ness, is America’s favorite 
school pen. It is one of the 
twelve most popular pens in 
the world. 

Descriptions and _ prices of 
different styles on request— 
or your stationer can supply 
you. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
Send 15 cents 
for samples of 


Pen 


a 
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the twelve 
m os t popular ‘eae 
pens inthe LS 
little red box. 


Extortrook ows 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 
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The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 
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“High Ethical Standards in Business” 

“The Ideal of Service as the Basis of all Worthy Enterprises” 
“The Active Interest of Every School in America” 
“Our Products Must Make Good or We Will” 

BUILT THIS BUSINESS 


Casmire Process| Prang’s Kindergarten Sup- 


P & V Cleaner plies 


NATIONAL NN | P & V Polish Diamond Inks 


Hi | ; Diamond Pastes 
PV ||} P & V Floor Oil National Sweeping Co 
ii |} Haynes Vacuum § National Dustless Dusters 

Eraser Cleaner | National Bug Kill 
fiwnen Binatone National Toilet Flush 
Se Hy | poeta ies National Pipe Solvent 

aa ecuataed | |} Reeves Inner Perfection Liquid Soap 
Braced Erasers Alpha Liquid Soap 


CLEANER 
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The name of this organization 


National Wood Renovating Company 


568-566-564 18th Street 1825 San Pedro Street 
OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 
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association or corporation has any interest di- equal for all does not lie that way. But not 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or infrequently, as a rule indeed, the opportunity t 
other securities than as so stated by him. “acquire increased earning capacity” would be 

5. That the average number of copies of each eliminated on the fee basis. 3eside, there are 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, other ends to be served by this universal op- 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- portunity beside “increased earning capac 
seribers during the six months preceding the and that are of no less service to the state. 
date shown above is:—(This information is re- 


quired from daily publications only.) — ee ee ee ee 
. ’ . 4 é ity t 


adopt the “Sabbatical” leave plan for public 
of September, 1922. school teachers was Cambridge, Mass. (185) 
(Seal) L. A. MURASKY, It is more or less the accepted practice in our 
Commissioner of the City and County of San colieges and universities, but rarely for § 
Francisco. or City systems. According to a recent ©¢x- 
(My commission expires—No limit.) change, the following cities are known to have 
endorsed the plan: Cambridge, Brookline, 1'0s- 
Again the matter of charging a tuition fee ton, Newton and Gloucester, in Massachusetts: 
for College students is up for discussion. It is Rochester, New Rochelle and Schenectady, i! 
as perennial as the oak tree. This time it is New York; Newark and Jersey City in New 
William H. Allen, of New York, who thinks “the Jersey, and Richmond, Va. Usually, the 1]°.\ 
student should be made to pay the full cost of is due after seven years of teaching and on 
his education;” that “the large increment from half pay. The privilege is thought to impro\ 
his training should be tapped for paying back teaching, to serve for physical up-building to 
what it costs to acquire increased earning offer a means of training substitute teachers. 
capacity.” But the making of opportunities and to give teaching an added attraction. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 27th day 
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What Type Of Saw To Use 


cA Lesson 


N the following, we will attempt to give gen- 
eral rules to be followed in selecting a saw. 
These rules must be varied according to your 

individual tastes and requirements but we feel 
that a general explanation of the reasons for, 
and uses of, the various types of saws will be 
valuable, especially to the inexperienced user. 

Cross-cut or Rip Saw: Hand saws are divided into 
two main classes—the cross-cut saw for cutting 
across the grain of the wood and the rip saw for 
ripping or cutting with the grain. The difference 
between these two classes of hand saws is in the 
shape of the teeth; one being designed to cut 
across the grain with an action similar to a number 
of small knife blades, and the other for ripping 
apart when cutting parallel to the grain with an 
action like that of many chisels. This is the first 
choice to be made in selecting a saw—your de- 
cision depends on the kind of cutting to be done. 
Skew-back or Straight-back: The terms skew-back 
and straight-back refer entirely to the shape of the 
back of the blade. The skew-back blade is cut on 
a curved line at the back, while the straight-back 
blade, as the name implies, is cut on a straight 
line from butt to point. The advantage of one 
over the other is almost entirely a matter of 
personal preference. The skew-back blade is 
slightly lighter 1 in weight. A straight back gives 
the blade 1 more “‘body”’ or stiffness. 

What “Point” To Use: “Points to the inch” is a 
term used in determining the number of teeth 
in the cutting edge of a saw. The points to the 
inch in hand saws, either rip or cross-cut indicate 
the degree of smoothness or coarseness of the cut 
that the particular saw will make. This smooth- 
ness or coarseness of cut is regulated entirely by 
the size and set of the teeth. A saw with big 
teeth, 5 points to the inch, for example, will make 
a coarser cut than a saw with small teeth, say 11 
points to the inch. 


In Outline 


In determining what point of saw will best answer 
your requirements, remember that a saw with a 
few tooth-points to the inch (say 6 or 7) will cut 
fast and make a comparatively rough or coarse 
cut. These points are commonly used for ordin ary 
construction work and similar rough sawing. The 
saws with many tooth-points to the inch (10, 11, 
or 12) will make smooth, even cuts and are used 
mostly for interior finishing, furniture making, 
etc. 


The degree of seasoning in the wood to be cut 
must be considered also in determining what 
point to use. Green, wet wood requires a coarse 
saw (few points to the inch) while a fine tooth- 
point saw can be used to advantage in dry, 
seasoned lumber. 


Hand Saws for cross-cutting are made in sizes 
varying from § to 12 tooth-points to the inch. 
The 7, 8, or g point saws, which are medium, ase 
in greatest demand and are most satisfactory for 
ordinary work. 


In rip saws for ordinary work, §, 514 or 6 points 
to the inch are the standard sizes and from this 
basis they are purchased with fewer points when 
fast, rough cutting is desired and with more 
points when careful accurate cutting is necessary. 

Length of Saw to be Used: The length of a rip or 
cross-cut hand saw is always measured by the 
length of the cutting edge. For instance, a 26 inch 
saw means a saw measuring 26 inches long on the 
cutting edge of the blade. There seems ‘to be a 
general impression among the inexperienced that 
all hand saws for cross-cutting are 26 inches long 
and all rip saws 28 inches long. This is not a fact. 
Both cross-cut and rip Saws are made i in a variety 
of lengths. The term “cross-cut” and “rip” refer 
to the shape and style of the teeth only and not 
to the length of the saws. 


The above is merely an outline. The Disston Saw, Tool, and 
File Book illustrates and describes 26 different kinds of hand 
saws, and contains a wealth of information about the 
selection, care, and use of saws, tools, and files. 

Write to Dept.N and we will send you as 
many free copies as your classes 
can use to advantage. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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on it Cc F. W b < Ce. School, Church, Office 
Chicas e er 0. Bank and Lodge Furniture, 


ae: Fae Cal Incorporated 1894 Opera Chairs, P. O. Cabinets 
"“Phoenis Aris 985 Market Street 
Reno, Nev San Francisco, Cal. 


November lst, 1922 


TO THE CITY AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF CALIFORNIA: 


You will ho - vour annual convention in Oakland during the week 
beginning November 20th. Between sessions, you will be thinking out 
new plans and cakes up new material for the coming year. We're plan- 
ning to help vou. 

During the year, not once but probably many times, you will need all 
sorts of equipment and supplies. Among other things, vou will need ap- 
paratus and supplies for the science work given in your elementary and high 
§} =schools. And when you need anything for the sciences, we are now in a 
)| strong position to serve you. In carrving out our policy of supplving “Every- 

thing for the Schools,” we have taken the exclusive agency for California, 
Nevada and Arizona, of the entire Welch line of scientific apparatus and 
supplies. 

As you may know, the W. M. Welch Scientific Company of Chicago 
is one of the largest manufacturers, importers and exporters of scientific ap- 
paratus and school supplies in America. The }Velch goods and Welch 
methods of doing business are disting uished by Q: tality and Service. lf vou 
are not familiar with the Welch line, just one order will “show vou.” 

As vou think of the needs of your schools between convention sessions, 
be sure to consider these suggestions: 

(/) Tf you have any problem as to labcratory apparatus and supplies 
for Physics, Chemisirv, Agriculture and Biology, pass it up 
tous. Let us show vou how the Welch line finds the answer. 

(2) Do vou know the Welch line? Let us send you a complete 
catalog for any of the sciences in which you are interested. 
A catalog of projection apparatus and lantern slides is also at 
your service. 

(3) Whenever vou are in San Francisco, or Los Angeles, call at 
our headquarters. Desk, telephone, rest room are at vour 
service. Bring your scicnce equipment problems and supply 
problems with you. At our San Francisco headquarters, you 
will find a line of Welch apparatus that will interest vou. 

; We'll alwavs be glad to talk matters over with you. 
With best wishes for a successful convention, and assuring you that our 
special Welch service is always at YOUR service, we are, 


YOURS FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE, 
| C.F. WEBER & COMPANY 


By J. W. FRICKE, President 
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